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DEATH  PAINS 

NE  OF  THE  many  things  for  which  all 
C.P.M/s  are  noted  is  their  ability,  chame¬ 
leon-like,  to  change  with  their  surround¬ 
ings.  They  are  among  the  first  to  accept 
new  practices  and  methods.  They  are 
prompt  to  accept  the  new  when  they  see 
it  has  merit  and  turn  it  to  their  own  use. 

One  of  their  failings  is  their  inclination 
to  worry  and  during  these  days  of  change 
they  are  finding  many  things  about  which 
to  fret.  In  looking  back  over  what  has 
passed,  since  America  entered  the  World 
War,  we  can  prove  that  few  of  the  things 
that  caused  worry,  have  proven  worthy  of 
worry.  Many  problems  have  been  worri¬ 
some  but  in  each  case  they  have  been  solved 
when  C.P.M.'s  as  a  class  started  to  think. 

It  is  always  straight  thinking  that  finds 
solutions.  If  nothing  but  worrying  had  been 
done  about  the  problems,  they  would  not 
have  been  solved  and  the  cause  of  the 
worry  would  have  consumed  us.  We  would 
have  been  out  of  business;  our  buildings 
would  have  been  in  shambles. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  things  about 
which  every  C.P.M.  has  been  troubled.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  April,  1942,  several  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  Management  Institute 
met  in  Chicago  to  learn  that  rentals  were 
to  he  frozen.  That  seemed  to  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Few  left  that 
conference  without  a  depressed  feeling,  yet 
that  shock,  as  great  as  it  was,  has  passed, 
and  rent  control  has  not  hindered  an  active 
sales  market  in  income  properties. 

Those  interested  in  the  Institute  have 
worried  about  membership,  yet  member¬ 
ship  has  grown  rather  than  decreased. 


Those  thinking  of  their  own  businesses 
have  felt  sure  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
increase  in  vacancy  of  retail  commercial 
properties  and  a  high  mortality  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  jobbers.  W^e  were  sure  there 
would  be  nationwide  defaults  on  mortgages 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors’  Relief  Act.  Some  felt  there  would 
be  a  paralysis  of  the  residential  sales  mar¬ 
ket  due  to  rent  freezing.  There  was  also 
the  feeling  that  that  same  rent  control  was 
to  cause  thousands  of  owners  to  lose  their 
properties  due  to  inability  to  meet  increas¬ 
ing  costs. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  that 
have  caused  consternation  among  us.  There 
has  been  gasoline  and  material  rationing; 
there  have  been  imposed  restrictions  on 
down-payments  of  sales  and  on  securing 
possession.  Yet  as  difficult  to  digest  as  all 
of  these  directives  have  been,  none  of  them 
has  proven  lethal.  Perhaps  they  were  un¬ 
justifiable  and  perhaps  in  our  opinion  un¬ 
reasonable  hut  they  were  not  deadly. 

There  is  a  story  going  the  rounds  of  the 
man  climbing  his  first  mountain.  He,  and 
his  guide,  found  themselves  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day,  far  up  on  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  away  from  any  of  the  noises  of  civili¬ 
zation.  On  a  ledge  high  above  the  valley, 
they  crawled  into  their  sleeping  bags  to 
proteet  themselves  from  the  cold  of  the 
night.  At  the  first  sign  of  light,  the  moun¬ 
tain  elimber  was  awakened  by  a  great 
rumbling  and  rolling  noise,  such  as  he  had 
never  heard.  In  a  great  fear  he  awakened 
his  guide  to  tell  him  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  here.  The  guide,  wise  in  the  way 
of  the  mountains,  explained  that  high 
above  them  the  sun  was  shining  on  the 
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peaks  of  the  mountains  and  that  the  heat 
of  the  sun  was  dispelling  the  cold  of  the 
night.  The  resulting  expansion  caused 
great  landslides.  What  the  climher  thought 
was  the  end  of  the  world,  therefore,  was  in 
reality  the  beginning  of  a  new  day. 

We  are  surely  standing  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  day.  Let  us  dispel  our  worrying 
about  postwar  problems  by  making  our 
postwar  plans.  Let  us  assure  ourselves  that 
what  we  often  fear  to  be  death  pains  are 
in  reality  birth  pains,  bringing  into  being 
a  new  era  and  new  opportunities.  Only 
thoughtful  study  will  show  us  the  dawn; 
worry  will  keep  us  in  the  dark. 

—  H.  W.  G. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY 

The  evidence  against  federal  aid 

housing,  or  so-called  slum  clearance  proj¬ 
ects,  continues  to  come  to  all  of  us  from 
many  sources.  At  a  recent  meeting,  several 
members  of  the  Institute  told  us  that  fed¬ 
eral  housing  in  their  particular  communi¬ 
ties  did  not  house  a  single  tenant  who  for¬ 
merly  lived  in  the  slum  area.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  in  the  Omaha  slum  clearance 
projects.  It  is  becoming  evident  to  all  of 
us  that  such  slum  clearance  is  merely  equiv- 
alent  to  cutting  out  a  cancer  with  full 
knowledge  that  it  will  appear  elsewhere. 
Since  slums  are  created  by  people,  the  very 
people  who  were  dispossessed  by  these 
slum  clearance  projects  must  be  housed 
somewhere  else,  and  must  be  taken  care  of 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  able 
to  pay  much,  if  any,  rent.  The  fact  that 
these  slum  clearance  projects  pay  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  taxes  they  should 
pay,  places  an  added  burden  on  the  rest 
of  the  taxpaying  public. 

We,  as  Realtors  in  our  community,  must 
he  ever  alert  to  government-financed  hous¬ 


ing  programs  which  will  be  offered  as  post¬ 
war  projects.  Such  projects  will  only  con¬ 
tinue  the  vicious  cycle  which  is  leading  us 
into  social  unrest  and  confusion.  In  all  of 
our  postwar  planning,  let  us  keep  religous- 
ly  away  from  government  aid  on  all  forms 
of  housing  projects,  because  such  govern¬ 
ment  aid  takes  away  from  us  our  local 
power  of  determination  and  imposes  heav¬ 
ier  tax  burdens  on  the  remaining  privately 
owned  investments.  In  addition  and  per¬ 
haps  worst  of  all,  these  projects  do  not 
help  the  slum  dweller  for  he  is  not  allowed 
to  move  into  such  projects,  but  nevertheless 
cannot  afford  to  pay  rent  which  includes  a 
tax  item.  Would  we  not  do  more  for  our 
community  if  we  insisted  that  all  future 
slum  clearance  projects  be  revised  so  that 
they  would  house  the  type  of  people  who 
in  the  past  have  created  slums,  namely 
those  people  who  often  have  no  jobs  or 
who  have  no  earning  power  whatsoever.  It 
is  a  fallacy  to  talk  about  slum  clearance 
and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  make  such 
projects  self-liquidating,  because  in  this 
proeess  the  good,  lower-income,  steadily 
producing  citizens  who  could  afford  to  pay 
rent  in  privately  owned  projects  are  being 
taught  to  expect  something  for  nothing  at 
the  hands  of  the  community. 

Let  us  fight  for  the  complete  revision  of 
these  slum  clearance  projects  so  that  all 
government  money  already  spent  for  them 
will  be  considered  a  gift,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  our  indigent  population  to  get 
free  rent.  In  the  process,  we  could  hope  to 
teach  these  people  better  habits  of  clean¬ 
liness,  social  responsibility,  and  help  them 
to  obtain  some  form  of  education.  Such  a 
proposal  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
straightening  out  to  some  extent  an  already 
bad  situation.  The  effort  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  program  for  the  housing  of  such  in¬ 
digent  people  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
operate  in  any  event,  since  we  should  have 
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courage  enough  in  our  own  communities 
to  insist  that  this  is  a  community  problem 
and  should  be  handled  by  our  own  com¬ 
munities.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  be 
vigilant  in  heading  off  any  new  projects 
under  the  label  of  slum  clearance. 

—  T.  H.  M. 

A  JOB  OR  A  PROFESSION? 

Property  management  has  devei- 

oped  into  a  profession  although  many  who 
have  stood  on  the  sidelines,  managing  a 
few  houses  and  stores,  have  not  realized 
what  was  happening. 

Unwise  appraisals,  based  on  astronomical 
lioped-for  income  figures  of  apartments, 
hotels,  and  office  buildings  to  be  built  were 
at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  foreclosures 
in  the  Thirties.  Out  of  that  arose  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  putting  the  ap¬ 
praisal  business  on  a  highly  professional 
Itasis.  This  Institute  has  made  tremendous 
advances  in  this  direction. 

The  success  of  the  Appraisal  Institute, 
the  semi-looting  of  some  of  the  foreclosed 
properties  by  so-called  managers  or  receiv¬ 
ers,  and  the  lack  of  any  organized  effort  in 
property  management  led  a  few  far  sighted 
managers  of  property  to  form  the  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management.  These  men 
laid  out  a  sound  and  definite  Code  of  Eth¬ 
ics,  designed  to  place  the  business  of  man¬ 
aging  real  property  on  a  professional  basis. 
They  adopted  high  qualification  standards 
for  admission  of  members.  They  edited  a 
first  class  journal  dedicated  to  the  purpose 
of  educating  and  informing  Institute  mem- 
liers  and  speaking  for  the  profession,  as  a 
whole.  This  began  to  bring  together  the 
leading  real  estate  men  engaged  in  the 
business  of  managing  real  estate. 

Today  six  hundred  members  have  been 
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legally  authorized  to  use  the  designation 
of  ^‘Certified  Property  Manager.”  Every 
one  of  them  is  a  member  of  this  great  and 
growing  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment,  the  only  professional  group  engaged 
in  managing  real  property  for  its  various 
types  of  owners. 

Why  is  this  important  to  you? 

Under  the  old  setup,  still  followed  by 
many  today,  the  business  of  managing 
real  estate  was  a  hodge  podge.  We  might 
as  well  be  very  frank  about  that.  All  of 
you  with  over  five  years  of  experience  in 
the  rental  business  know  that  we  received 
our  training  by  just  wading  into  things  in 
the  office  where  we  first  got  our  feet  wet 
in  the  business.  There  were  no  books  or 
magazines  devoted  to  the  subject.  Outside 
of  a  few  talks  at  the  National  Conventions, 
where  you  never  went  until  long  after  you 
had  learned  the  business  the  hard  way  and 
frequently  with  the  tuition  paid  by  your 
property  owning  clients,  you  had  no  means 
of  studying  the  many  problems  confronting 
the  manager  of  real  property.  An  occasion¬ 
al  article  in  a  real  estate  magazine  helped 
some  of  you.  But  in  the  main,  experience 
through  trial  and  error  was  your  only 
teacher. 

Today  we  know  that  method  of  training 
ourselves,  our  associates,  and  our  employees 
is  not  only  unfair  to  our  clients  but  defi¬ 
nitely  dangerous  to  the  success  of  our  own 
business.  In  today's  highly  competitive 
market  we  cannot  expect  the  owners  of 
real  estate  to  put  up  with  that  kind  of 
property  management.  Top  men  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  large  insurance  company  exec¬ 
utives,  and  the  leading  financial  institu¬ 
tion  officials  have  found  the  services  of 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers  to  be  not  only  highly 
satisfactory  but  truly  professional  and  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  so-called  horse  and 
buggy  appraiser  of  ten.  fifteen  or  more 
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years  ago.  This  professional  Appraisal  In¬ 
stitute  is  hut  ten  years  old.  Its  impressive 
record  during  this  ten  years  and  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  war  has  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  these  leading  government, 
insurance,  and  financial  men. 

What  is  the  result  to  us  of  this  satisfying 
experience  on  the  part  of  these  leaders? 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment  has  grown  rapidly.  This  growth  is 
sound.  It  has  come  as  a  result  of  sane  pol¬ 
icies,  unselfish  ser\'ice  of  leading  property 
managers  in  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
and  a  vigorous  educational  program  in 
The  Journal  of  Property  Management,  one 
of  the  best  professional  magazines  available 
today,  written  and  edited  by  practical,  ex¬ 
perienced  property  managers;  and  in  short 
term  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
Some  of  its  leaders  have  given  unstintingly 
of  their  time  and  money  these  past  two 
war  years  in  assisting  l>oth  the  government 
of  our  country'  and  the  owners  and  care¬ 
takers  of  real  estate  in  the  solution  of  an¬ 
noying  and  burdensome  war  time  prob¬ 
lems.  They  have  l>een  in  and  are  contin¬ 
uing  the  fight  on  the  unfair  features  of  the 
rent  control  regulations.  All  these  many 
activities  engaged  in  by  the  Management 
Institute  plus  the  favorable  experience  with 
the  older  Appraisal  Institute  has  brought 
the  “Certified  Property  Manager”  directly 
to  the  attention  of  the  officials  who  control 
the  real  estate  activities  of  the  government, 
the  insurance  companies  and  the  leading 
financial  institutions. 

As  a  result  who  do  you  think  is  going  to 
get  the  property  management  business  in 
the  future?  The  operator  has  no  organiza¬ 
tion  to  speak  for  him,  no  professional 
standards  to  point  to  and  many- unsavory 
bedfellows  to  drag  him  down. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager  has  a  nationwide  professional 
Institute  to  carry  his  story  to  all  parts  of 
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the  country  in  a  dignified  but  highly  ef¬ 
fective  manner.  He  has  behind  him  an 
Institute  with  a  known  Code  of  Ethics  to 
which  all  members  must  abide  or  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  its  rolls.  He  has  prestige  of 
demonstrated  character  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  both  the  Institute  and  its  carefully 
chosen  membership  whenever  he  walks 
into  a  client’s  office,  appears  in  court,  or  is 
consulted  by  an  owner  of  real  estate. 

Who  do  you  think  will  be  managing  that 
piece  of  real  estate  tomorrow? 

The  answer  should  be  self-evident.  You 
will  be  if,  you  can  qualify  and  become  a 
member  of  the  Institute. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  your  applica¬ 
tion  and  then  complete  the  admission  and 
examination  requirements.  When  this  war 
is  over  we  will  see  a  tremendous  develop¬ 
ment  in  real  estate. 

Many  owners  are  going  to  need,  sorely 
need  the  competent  advice  of  Certified 
Property  Managers  to  protect  their  build¬ 
ings  already  built  in  the  task  of  returning 
a  decent  income  on  the  owner’s  investment. 

The  Institute  with  its  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  experience  of  its  members,  active 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  its  quar¬ 
terly  Journal  to  assist  and  guide  you  can 
help  these  owners.  When  you  help  them, 
you  know  that  you  will  have  and  keep  their 
properties  in  your  management  portfolio. 

But  your  help  must  continue  and  be  in¬ 
telligent  enough  to  cope  with  the  varying 
conditions  in  a  changing  world  that  we 
know  will  be  ours  tomorrow.  The  Institute 
is  there  to  help  its  members  in  this  new 
postwar  world. 

As  is  true  in  any  period  of  easy  money 
and  expanding  business  activity  we  will  find 
many  owners  of  vacant  real  estate  who  de¬ 
sire  to  build  new  income  producing  prop¬ 
erties.  Here  indeed  is  an  opportunity  for 
well  qualified  men,  the  Certified  Property 
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The  Editor  s  Review 

Managers  to  serve  not  only  the  owners  of 
such  real  estate  but  all  owners  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  Proper  guidance  can  save  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for  them,  prevent  over 
building,  stop  neighborhood  blight  and 
make  the  entire  community  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 
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Here  then  is  a  challenge  to  every  Realtor 
manager  to  join  in  a  vital  movement  with 
leading  property  managers  in  all  parts  of 
our  great  country  to  professionalize  and  ad¬ 
vance  property  management  for  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  all.  Join  and  prepare  yourself 
now  to  work  and  serve  tomorrow. 

—  F.  L.  C. 


SauniD  ADVICE 

Diplomacy  is  a  factor  most  important  in  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  property.  Our  dictionary  defines  it  as  a  tart,  shrewd¬ 
ness,  or  skill  in  conducting  any  affair,  and  gives  the  corollary 
word  ‘‘diplomatist’*  as  one  remarkable  for  tart  and  shrewd 
management.  In  the  development  of  a  property  management 
business,  the  diplomatic  handling  of  tenants  and  owners  is 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  accompli^ments. 

—  Eakl  K,  Townsdin,  VicO'President 
Kelly-Tow  nsdin  Company 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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The  Lord  Paramount 


“What’s  In  A  IVame?” 

By  Elmer  M.  Leesman 

Where  did  the  term  ^^landlord^'  originate?  What  are  its 
implications  in  law  ?  Why  is  it  often  a  synonym  for  all  that 
is  grasping  and  penurious,  while  the  tenant  is  the  ^^fair- 
haired  hoy?'^  This  excellent  article,  written  hy  a  man 
with  a  keen  legal  mind  and  a  flair  for  colorful,  clear-cut 
words  gives  every  manager  something  to  think  about. 


In  these  days  of  multiple  housing 
units,  when  there  are  few  persons  who  are 
not  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  one  wonders  how  many  persons,  have 
ever  given  any  thought  to  the  significance 
of  the  term  “landlord”  —  the  term  is  of 
such  universal  usage  in  everyday  affairs. 
For  the  law  concerning  it  is  as  old  as  civali- 
zation  itself,  having  come  into  existence  in 
the  infancy  of  civilization.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  most  momentous,  extensive  and  far- 
reaching  branches  of  the  law,  due  to  grad¬ 
ual  accretion  of  new  rights,  privileges 
and  principles  during  centuries  of  devel¬ 
opment.* 

The  term  “landlord”  was  in  use  at  least 
as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  15th  Cen¬ 
tury,  hut  its  use  hy  writers  on  the  law  is 
of  more  modern  origin  than  that.^  Various 
definitions  appear,  thus:  One  of  whom  land 
is  held  subject  to  the  rendering  of  payment 
of  rent  or  services;*  one  who  has  leased 
land  for  a  term  of  years  to  another  person 
for  a  rent  reserved,  the  reservation  of  rent 
in  some  form  and  allegiance  to  the  title- 
owner  being  distinguishing  characteristics,* 
— it  is  held,  however,  that  the  reservation 
of  rent  is  not  necessary  to  create  the  re¬ 
lationship  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is 
an  occupation  of  the  premises,  hut  the  oc¬ 
cupation  must  he  both  permissive  and  sub¬ 
ordinate.®  Other  authorities  arrive  at  the 
definition  of  the  term  “landlord”  hy  defin¬ 


ing  its  concomitant  term  “tenant.”  The 
definition  of  the  latter  term  is  one  who 
occupies  the  land  or  premises  of  another 
in  subordination  to  that  other's  title  and 
with  his  consent,  express  or  implied.® 


Lord  and  Tenant 

Originally  the  term  employed  was  “lord 
and  tenant,”  and  the  use  of  that  term  orig¬ 
inated  with  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the 
feudal  system  of  land-holding  which  it  in¬ 
troduced.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
the  feudal  system,  of  course,  was  that  all 
land  in  the  possession  of  a  subject  was  held 
of  the  King,  upon  the  theory  that  it  had 
originally  been  granted  hy  the  King,  who 
was  known  as  the  lord  paramount.  The 
grantee  from  the  King,  in  turn,  could  grant 
to  another,  and  his  grantee,  to  still  another. 
In  fact,  each  grantee  in  turn  could  grant 
to  another  and  each  grantee  held  the  land 

'Minneapolis  Iron  Store  Co.  v.  Branum.  36  No. 
Dak.  355,  162  N.  W.  543,  L.R.A.  1917  E.  298, 
302  (1917);  Gardner,  Trustee  of  the  Perry  Real 
Estate  Trust  v.  William  S,  Butler  &  Co.,  245 
U.S.  603  (1918),  “but  the  law  us  to  leases  is  not 
a  matter  of  logic  in  vacuo:  it  is  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory  that  has  not  forgotten  Lord  Coke.” 

'1  Ti'ff'>ny  on  Landlord  ••'*d  Tenant  (t910t  1. 
*Kavanaufih  v.  Cohoes  Pou'er  &  l.ifiht  Corp.,  114 
Misc.  590,  187  N.Y.  Snim.  216.  229,  230  tl921). 
‘Supra,  note  1,  LJl.A.  1917  E,  p.  303. 

"Williams  v.  Treece,  184  Mo.  App.  135.  140,  168 
S.W.  209.  211  (1914);  Dixon  v.  Ahern.  19  Nev. 
422,  14  Par.  598,  599  ( 1887). 

“Forrest  v.  Durnell,  86  Tex.  647.  26  S.W.  481.  482 
(1894).  Quoting  from  ^'ood  on  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 
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granted  to  him  of  his  particular  grantor 
only.  And  so  on  down  to  the  lowest  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  chain,  —  usually  the  one 
in  actual  possession  of  the  land.  The  term 
“lord”  applied  to  each  grantor.  The  term 
“tenant”  applied  to  each  grantee.  Neces¬ 
sarily,  each  person  in  the  chain  of  convey¬ 
ances,  though  a  tenant  to  his  particular 
grantor,  was  at  the  same  time  lord  to  his 
particular  grantee,  until  one  reached  the 
lowest  participant  in  the  chain,  who  was  ten¬ 
ant  only  and  known  as  tenant  in  demesne.'^ 

This  system  applied  particularly  to 
grants  or  conveyances  in  which  all  of  the 
title  of  the  grantor  in  the  particular  land 
was  conveyed  to  the  grantee.  Those  who 
held  immediately  under  the  King,  in  right 
of  his  crown  and  dignity,  were  called  his 
tenants  in  capite.,  or  in  chief.  The  other 
tenures  were  referred  to  as  inferior  ten¬ 
ures.  Various  exactions  were  made  upon 
the  tenants  hy  the  lords.  Depending  upon 
their  nature,  these  were  referred  to  as  serv¬ 
ices  or  renders,  and  aids.  The  services  were 
either  free  or  hase  services,  and  either  cer¬ 
tain  or  uncertain.  Free  services  were  such 
as  were  not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
soldier  or  a  freeman  to  perform;  such  as  to 
serve  under  his  particular  lord  in  the  wars 
or  to  pay  a  sum  of  money. 

Base  services  were  such  as  were  fit  only 
for  peasants  or  persons  of  a  servile  rank, 
as  to  plow  the  lord's  land,  to  make  his 
hedges,  to  carry  out  waste  matter  and  such. 
The  certain  services,  whether  free  or  hase, 
were  such  as  were  limited  in  quantity  and 
cx)uld  not  he  exceeded,  such  as  to  pay  a 
stated  annual  rent  or  to  plow  a  field  for 
three  days.  The  uncertain  services  depend¬ 
ed  upon  unknown  contingencies,  such  as 
to  do  military  service  in  person  or  to  pay 
an  assessment  in  lieu  thereof  when  called 
upon,  or  to  wind  a  horn  whenever  the  Scots 

'Supra,  note  2. 


invaded  the  realm.  Those  were  free  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  uncertain  kind.  Uncertain  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  base  kind  were  to  do  whatever  the 
lord  should  command. 

Socage  and  Villennage 

Various  kinds  of  tenure  arose  from  these 
services.  Where  the  service  was  free  but 
'  uncertain,  as  in  the  case  of  military  service 
with  homage,  it  was  called  tenure  in  chiv¬ 
alry  or  knight  service.  Where  the  service 
was  not  only  free  but  also  certain,  as  by 
fealty  only  or  by  rent  and  fealty,  the  ten¬ 
ure  was  called  free  socage.  Where  the  ten¬ 
ure  was  servile,  where  the  service  was  base 
in  its  nature  and  uncertain  as  to  time  and 
quantity,  it  was  called  absolute  or  pure 
villenage.  Where  the  service  was  base  in 
its  nature  but  reduced  to  a  certainty,  while 
it  was  still  villenage  it  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  the  name  privileged  vil¬ 
lenage  or  villein-socage,  which  was  socage 
degraded  by  baseness  into  the  inferior  title. 
More  particularly  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
various  services,  to  make  a  tenure  by  knight 
service  a  determinate  quantity  of  land  was 
necessary,  which  was  called  a  knight’s  fee 
of  which  the  measure  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I  was  estimated  at  twelve  plough¬ 
lands  and  its  value  stated  at  twenty  pounds 
per  annum  for  which  the  incumbent  was 
hound  to  attend  his  lord  to  the  wars  for 
forty  days  in  every  year  if  called  upon. 
He  might  hold  only  half  of  a  knight's  fee 
in  which  case  he  was  bound  to  attend  only 
twenty  days. 

That  tenure  drew  after  it  also  certain 
consequences  incident  to  the  tenure,  which 
were  aids,  relief,  primer  seisin,  wardship, 
marriage,  fines  for  alienation,  and  escheat. 
Aids  were  to  ransom  the  lord's  person  if 
taken  prisoner,  to  make  the  lord's  eldest 
son  a  knight,  and  to  marry  the  lord's 
eldest  daughter  hy  giving  her  a  suitable 
portion.  Relief  was  a  payment  exacted  as 
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a  condition  to  inheritance  upon  the  death 
of  the  tenant. 

Primer  seisin  was  only  incident  to  ten¬ 
ants  in  capite,  and  it  consisted  in  the  right 
to  receive  one  whole  year's  profits  of  the 
lands  from  the  heir  upon  the  death  of  the 
tenant.  Upon  the  death  of  the  tenant,  if 
the  heir  was  under  age,  which  was  twenty- 
one  in  the  case  of  the  male  and  fourteen 
in  the  case  of  the  female,  the  lord  was  en¬ 
titled  to  wardship  of  the  heir  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  having  the  custody  of  the  body 
and  the  lands  of  the  heir  without  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  profits  until,  in  the  case  of  a 
male,  the  heir  became  twenty-one  years  of 
age  and  in  the  case  of  females  became  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  Before  the  heir  became 
of  age  in  such  event,  the  lord  had  the  right 
to  tender  him  or  her  a  suitable  marriage 
and  if  the  infant  refused  he  or  she  for¬ 
feited  the  value  of  the  marriage,  which  was 
so  much  as  a  jury  would  assess  or  any  one 
would  bona  fidely  give  the  guardian  for 
such  an  alliance. 

Every  time  a  tenant  made  over  his  land 
to  another  a  fine  became  due  to  the  lord.^ 
Finally,  if  the  tenant  died  without  heirs  of 
his  blood,  or  if  his  blood  was  corrupted 
or  stained  by  the  commission  of  treason 
or  felony,  the  lands  escheated — not  to  the 
King  or  the  State — but  to  the  particular 
grantor  or  lord.  If  the  tenant,  for  example, 
perpetrated  an  atrocious  crime,  thereby 
showing  he  was  no  longer  to  be  trusted  as 
a  vassal,  having  forgotten  his  duty  as  a 
subject,  he  forfeited  his  holding  or  tenure 
(called  his  feud)  and  the  land  resulted 
back  to  the  particular  lord  who  had  grant¬ 
ed  the  land  to  him.^ 

Imperfect  Tenure 

The  grants  of  the  type  just  referred  to, 
in  which  the  grant  was  of  the  entire  estate 

*1  Cooley’s  Blarkstone,  Book  II,  pp.  59-71. 

’1  Cooley’s  Blarkstone,  Book  II,  pp.  72,  73. 
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which  the  grantor  had,  operated  to  give 
the  grantor  what  was  called  a  perfect  ten¬ 
ure.  There  were  grants  by  which  the 
grantor  or  lord  did  not  convey  all  of  the 
estate  or  interest  in  the  particular  land. 
The  estate  which  was  granted  in  such  case 
was  termed  an  imperfect  tenur.^®  Exac¬ 
tions,  services  or  renders,  or  aids  or  rent, 
(described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph) 
made  by  the  grantor  or  lord  in  cases  of 
perfect  tenure,  were  termed  as  incident  to 
the  seignory,  which  was  the  right  of  lord- 
ship.  Exactions  (rent  or  services)  in  cases 
of  imperfect  tenure  were  referred  to  as  in¬ 
cident  to  the  reversion.^'  The  reason  was 
that  in  the  case  of  the  perfect  tenure  no 
part  of  the  estate  remained  in  the  lord  and 
all  the  lord  had  was  the  tie  of  service  or 
fealty.  In  the  case  of  imperfect  tenure, 
however,  because  the  grant  was  of  less  than 
all  the  estate  which  the  grantor  had,  some¬ 
thing  remained  in  the  grantor,  and  that 
something  was  called  the  reversion.. 

Certain  grants  were  known  as  grants  of 
freehold  estates.  They  were  of  three  types: 
(1)  Where  absolute  title  to  the  land  was 
granted,  (2)  where  the  grant  was  to  the 
grantee  and  to  sons  that  might  be  born  of 
him;  or  daughters  that  might  be  born  of 
him;  or  sons  and  daughters  that  might  be 
born  of  him,  which  estates  were  known  as 
estates  tail,  and  (3)  grants  for  the  lives  of 
the  grantees  or  for  the  lives  of  others,  which 
were  known  as  life  estates.  Grants  for  terms 
of  years,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  grants 
of  freehold  estates.  And  those  to  whom 
such  estates  were  granted  were  not  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  feudal  system  of  lantl-holding. 
In  some  cases  grantors  desired  to  insure 
lifetime  holdings  to  their  villeins  (even  to 
give  them  inheritability )  without  enfran¬ 
chising  the  villeins.  That  was  accomplished 
by  granting  land  to  the  grantees  with 

"^upra,  note  2;  also  supra,  note  3. 

“Supra,  note  2. 
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power  in  the  grantors  to  resume  the  pos¬ 
session  and  estate  in  the  lands  at  their  will. 
The  effect  of  that  was  to  keep  the  grantees 
in  a  state  of  villenage.  Those  grants  were 
known  as  copy-hold  estates,  and  custom, 
after  many  years,  established  permanent 
property  in  those  to  whom  those  estates 
were  given  and  who  became  known  as 
copy-holders,  though  formerly  they  were 
nothing  better  than  bondmen.^^ 

Quia  Emptores 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I  a  statute  known  as  the  statute 
Quia  Emptores  (taking  its  name  from  the 
first  two  words  of  the  statute  which  was  in 
law  Latin  was  enacted  in  England.  It 
provided  that  where  formerly  each  grantee 
of  lands  held  them  of  his  immediate  grant¬ 
or,  thereafter  in  grants  or  conveyances  of 
estates  in  which  the  grantor  conveyed  all 
the  estate  he  had  in  the  particular  land, 
the  grantee  should  hold  directly  of  the 
King. 

As  the  result  of  that  statute  all  estates 
of  absolute  title  in  England  are  now  held 
of  the  crown,  except  those  in  which  the 
particular  grant  was  made  before  the 
enactment  of  that  statute.^^  But  that  statute 
did  not  apply  to  conveyances  in  which  es¬ 
tates  less  than  the  whole  estate  which  the 
grantor  had  in  the  particular  land  at  the 
time,  were  granted.  In  other  words,  it  did 
not  apply  to  imperfect  tenures.*^  This 
statute.  Quia  Emptores,  thereby  marked 
the  decay  of  the  relation  of  “lord  and  ten¬ 
ant.”  By  force  of  it  the  relationship  of 
service  or  fealty  existing  between  all  grant¬ 
ors  and  grantees  was  destroyed.  The  re¬ 
lationship  which  existed  in  imperfect  ten¬ 
ures,  of  course,  remained,  because,  as  just 
shown,  the  statute  did  not  apply  to  those. 

”1  Cooley’s  Blackstone,  Book  II,  p.  147. 

”18  Edw.  I,  c.  1  (1290). 

”Snpra,  note  2. 

'^pra.  note  2. 


The  dis-use  of  the  term  “lord  and  ten¬ 
ant”  extended  even  to  those  relations,  and 
as  to  those  relations,  instead  of  the  term 
“lord  and  tenant”  the  term  “landlord  and 
tenant”  was  resorted  to.  The  adoption  of 
the  term  “landlord  and  tenant”  was  grad¬ 
ual,  however,  so  gradual  that  there  is  no 
telling  just  where  its  use  began.  The  fun¬ 
damental  fiction  in  the  law  of  England  that 
all  lands  are  held  of  the  King,  either  me¬ 
diately,  that  is,  indirectly,  or  immediately, 
that  is,  in  the  original  grant,  persisted.^^ 
That  which  was  so  held  by  the  tenant  was 
called  a  tenement,  the  possessor  of  the 
tenement  was  called  the  tenant,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  tenement  was  held 
was  called  a  tenure.  After  the  statute.  Quia 
Emptores,  fealty  which  was  the  mainspring 
of  land-holdings  in  feudal  times  became  a 
fiction.  Tenure  became  merely  a  theory 
The  notion  that  a  reversion  (some  title  or 
interest  retained  by  the  grantor)  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  constitute  the  relation  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  however,  persisted.  Those 
statutes  of  England  and  the  law  of  England 
which  was  in  effect  in  England  when  the 
first  settlement  was  made  in  this  country 
(the  landing  at  Jamestown  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  James  I)  became  in 
effect  here  in  this  country.  With  it  the  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant  as  it  existed  in 
England  at  that  time,  was  imported  from 
England  into  this  country  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  existed  there  at  that  time.^'^ 

Land  Holding 

The  essential  aspect  of  the  land-holding 
to  which  the  appellation  “lord  and  tenant” 
pertained  in  earlier  days  and  which  is  now 
referred  to  by  the  term  “landlord  and  ten¬ 
ant,”  remains  to  this  day.  Its  sense  is  that 
of  holding  an  estate  in  subordination  to 
and  in  recognition  of  the  superior  right 

‘“Supra,  note  3, 

’’Supra,  note  3. 
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of  another.  The  essential  element  of  that 
land-holding  is  occupation  hy  the  tenant 
(possession,  some  authorities  term  it),  but 
to  qualify  the  land-holding  as  that  to  which 
the  term  “landlord  and  tenant”  is  applic¬ 
able  the  occupation  must  be  both  permis¬ 
sive  and  subordinate.^^  True,  the  tenant 
has  an  estate  which  is  separate  from  that 
of  the  landlord.  True,  the  landlord  cannot 
interfere  with  that  estate,  and  he  may  not 
enter  the  land  against  the  wishes  of  the 
tenant  for  any  purposes  except  those  re¬ 
served  in  the  lease.  The  tenant  acquires 
an  interest  (possession)  which  cannot  be 
intruded  upon  by  the  landlord  or  by  any 
one  else.^^  He  has  enough  of  an  interest 
in  the  land  such  that  he  is  required  to 
continue  to  pay  rent  even  where  the  build¬ 
ings  on  the  premises  are  destroyed  by  flood 
or  fire,  and  the  landlord  has  no  obligation 
to  restore  or  to  repair,  unless  there  is  an 
agreement  in  the  lease  requiring  him  to 
do  so. 

In  that  regard  the  rule  is  different 
from  the  rule  which  obtains  in  the  civil 
law,  for  there  the  grant  is  treated  as  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  enjoyment  of  the  property  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  leased  and 
the  landlord  has  the  burden  of  seeing  to 
it  that  the  premises  remain  in  condition 
where  they  continue  to  be  enjoyable  by 
the  tenant  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  leased.^®  The  interest  which  the  tenant 
has  under  the  common  law  which  obtains 
in  this  country,  he  has  solely  as  tenant  of 
his  landlord,  and  he  holds  the  premises 
strictly  in  deference  to  the  title  of  the  land¬ 
lord.  He  cannot  maintain  that  interest  and 
yet  dispute  his  landlord’s  title.^^  The  pos¬ 
session  of  the  tenant  is  still  viewed  in  law, 

"Supra,  notes  5  and  6. 

"Minneapolis  Iron  Store  Co.  v.  Branum,  36  No. 

Dak.  355,  162  N.W.  543,  L.R.A.  1917  E,  298, 

303  (1917). 

"VUerbo  V.  Friedlander,  120  U.S.  707,  712  (1886). 
"Fortier  v.  Ballance,  10  III.  (5  Gilm.)  41,  47  (1848). 


as  it  was  in  early  times,  the  possession  of 
the  landlord  as  well,  so  far  as  third  persons 
are  concerned.  As  to  third  persons  the  land¬ 
lord  is  in  possession  because  he  has  a 
tenant  in  possession.^^ 

The  Personal  Property  Right 
The  interest  which  the  tenant  has  by 
virtue  of  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  not  real  estate  but  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  That  comes  about  in  this  way.  Orig¬ 
inally  estates  for  terms  of  years  were  grant¬ 
ed  to  farmers  (husbandmen)  who  ren¬ 
dered  a  yearly  equivalent  in  money,  pro¬ 
visions,  or  rent  to  the  landlord.  To  en¬ 
courage  them  to  fertilize  and  cultivate  the 
grounds  these  tenants  had  a  more  or  less 
permanent  interest  granted  to  them,  i.e., 
an  interest  not  determinable  at  the  will  of 
the  lord,  —  and  yet  their  possession  was 
of  such  small  consequence  that  they  were 
viewed  as  bailiffs  or  servants  of  the  lord 
and  they  received  the  profits  of  the  land 
and  accounted  for  it,  at  a  settled  price, 
rather  than  upon  any  theory  that  they  had 
any  property  of  their  own  in  the  land. 

Consequently  their  interest  was  personal 
property  which  went  to  their  administrat¬ 
ors  and  executives,  just  as  any  other  per¬ 
sonal  property,  instead  of  to  their  heirs 
where  it  would  go  if  it  were  real  estate. 
Their  administrators  and  executors  were 
required  to  make  up  the  accounts  for  the 
profits  of  the  land  with  the  lord  and  with 
other  creditors  of  their  decedents.^®  Estates 
for  years  were  thus  precarious,  and  for  that 
reason  were  usually  very  short.  They  be¬ 
came  known  as  leases  upon  rack  rent  where 
the  rent  represented  the  full  value  or  near¬ 
ly  the  full  value  of  the  tenement  (the  lease¬ 
hold  ).*< 

”35  CJ.  1212,  Landlord  and  Tenant  $  539;  Smith 
V.  Heirs  of  Jackson,  76  Ill.  254,  256  (1875). 

”1  Cooley’s  Blarkstone,  Book  II,  p.  141. 

”1  Cooley’s  Blarksione,  Book  II,  p.  43. 
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Freehold  estates,  as  above  defined,  be¬ 
ing  the  estates  where  the  tenants  had  a 
distinct  land-holding  of  their  own,  were 
estates  where  the  exactions  made  of  the 
owners  of  the  estates  by  their  overlords 
were  not  at  all  indicative  of  the  value  of 
the  lands.  The  exactions  required  of  the 
owners  in  those  cases  were  more  by  way 
of  fealty,  in  order  to  preserve  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  tenure.  Present-day  long-term 
leases  present  a  somewhat  comparable  situ¬ 
ation,  for  the  rent  reserved  in  long-term 
leases  is  also  not  indicative  of  the  value  of 
the  leasehold  which  the  owner  of  the  lease¬ 
hold  acquires,  else  there  would  be  no  value 
to  the  leasehold. 

In  the  ancient  law,  leases  for  more  than 
forty  years  were  not  allowable  because  any 
longer  possession,  it  was  thought,  might 
tend  to  convert  the  holding  into  that  of  a 
freehold  estate  instead  of  that  of  a  mere 
relationship  of  lord  and  villein.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  the  law  which  frowned  upon 
terms  longer  than  forty  years  soon  became 
antiquated, — leases  for  terms  of  300  years 
and  even  1,000  years  were  definitely  in  use 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  and  probably 
even  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.^® 

The  Lessor 

And  so,  today,  while  as  above  seen  the 
tenant  in  possession  has  an  estate  in  the 
land  which  the  landlord  cannot  interfere 
with  except  in  manner  provided  by  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  that  estate  is  only  per¬ 
sonal  property  which  on  the  tenant's  death 
goes  to  his  administrators  and  executors, 
no  matter  how  long  the  term  may  be.^^ 
Some  authorities  leave  one  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  term  “lessor  and  lessee" 
is  synonymous  with  the  term  “landlord  and 

”1  Cooley's  Blackstone,  Book  II,  p.  142. 

**riie  People  ▼.  City  of  Chicago,  33S  El.  450,  453, 

167  NJL  79  (1929).  99-year  lease;  1  Cooley’s 

Blackstone,  Book  II,  p.  142. 


tenant.”  That  is  not  correct.  The  term 
“lessor  and  lessee”  is  satisfied  by  the  con¬ 
tractual  relationship  alone  which  results 
from  a  lease.  In  order  to  create  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  “landlord  and  tenant”  it  is 
necessary  for  the  tenant  to  take  possession. 
The  taking  of  the  possession  creates  the 
interest  in  the  land,  resulting  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Possession 
is  not  necessary  to  create  the  relationship 
of  lessor  and  lessee.^'^ 

The  distinction  between  possession  as  a 
concomitant  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  re¬ 
lationship  and  non-possession  as  marking 
the  distinction  between  that  relationship 
and  the  relationship  of  lessor  and  lessee 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  relationship  between 
grantor  and  grantee  of  fee  simple  estates 
before  the  enactment  of  the  statute  Quia 
Emptores  and  the  relationship  after  the  en¬ 
actment  of  that  statute.  Before  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  statute,  reservation  of  rent  was 
an  incident  to  the  relationship  of  lord  and 
tenant.  For,  before  the  enactment  of  the 
statute,  the  tenant,  even  though  he  had 
received  the  full  fee  simple  title,  was  still 
in  the  position  of  holding  under  the  lord. 

Now,  after  the  enactment  of  the  statute, 
there  is  no  relationship  of  tenant  holding 
under  the  lord.  Their  identities  have  been 
fully  severed  and  no  service  or  account¬ 
ability  remains  on  the  part  of  the  grantee 
of  the  estate  to  the  grantor.  And  yet  it  is 
possible  for  a  deed  by  which  the  fee  simple 
title  is  conveyed  to  the  grantee,  to  contain 
a  provision  reserving  rent.  But  unless  there 
is  an  additional  provision  in  the  deed  giv¬ 
ing  the  grantor  a  right  to  distrain  (that  is 
to  sell  the  land  or  its  fruits  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent)  no  such  right  exists.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  contractual  provision  for  distress 

”Simon  v.  Kirkpatrick,  141  So.  Car.  251,  139  S.E. 

614,  54  A.LH.  1348,  1350  (1927) ;  and  see  WeU 

Side  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  v.  Lopoten,  358  Ill. 

631,  p.  638,  193  N.E.  462  (1934). 
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operates  to  impose  a  charge  on  the  land 
for  the  rent.^* 

And  so  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
term  “landlord”  had  a  real  significance  in 
the  old  English  law.  It  denoted  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  fealty  from  the  one  who  received 
the  estate  to  the  one  who  granted  it.^®  That 
relationship,  of  course,  terminated  with  the 
enactment  of  the  statute.  Quia  Emptores, 
in  the  year  1290,  hut  a  relationship  of 

"Supra,  note  3. 

"Supra,  note  3. 


tenure  continued  to  exist  with  respect  to 
terms  of  years,  and  while  it  cannot  truly 
he  said  that  that  relationship  of  tenure  in¬ 
volved  any  fealty  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
toward  the  grantor  of  the  estate  for  years, 
the  terminology  “landlord”  remained,  pos¬ 
sibly  for  want  of  a  better  term  to  describe 
the  relationship,  for  the  terminology 
“lessor”,  as  we  have  seen,  was  insufficient 
to  fully  describe  the  interest  which  the 
tenant  obtained  by  the  grant. 


SHAKESPEARE  SAYS: 

Of  Dunkirk 

.  .  .  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 

Dying  like  men  .  . 

They  shall  be  famed;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven. 

—  King  Henry  V 

Of  Herr  Hitler 

A  knave,  a  rascal  ...  a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly, 
three-suited,  hundred-pound,  filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave  .  .  . 
one  whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining. 

—  King  Lear 

Of  Hitler  s  Speeches 

Here’s  a  large  mouth  indeed. 

That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains,  rocks  and  seas  .  .  . 
.  .  .  and  smoke  and  bounce. 

He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue  .  .  . 

’Zounds!  I  was  never  so  bethump’d  with  words. 

—  King  John 

Of  Goebbels 

He  misses  not  much. 

No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth,  totally. 

Of  Marshal  Goering 

...  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach. 

—  King  Henry  VIII 

Of  Radio  News 

And  then  be  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 

And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye. 

Says  very  wisely,  “It  is  ten  o’clock; 

Thus  may  we  see,”  quoth  he,  “how  the  world  wags.” 

— As  You  Like  It 

Of  Commentators 

He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any  military  man 
in  the  world. 

—  King  Henry  V 

Of  Rationing 

What  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat,  what  with  the  g.il- 
lows  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am  custom-shrunk. 

— Measure  For  Measure 
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is  the  Lecture  Course  on  Management  Problems 
being  held  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  April  10-15 

Think  This  Over — 

Can  You  Afford  To  Miss  This  Opportunity? 
The  Program 

is  broad  and  sound,  dealing  with  basic  things,  economics  as  well  as  actual 
“how  to  do.” 

The  Lecture  Schedule 

is  arranged  in  one  hour  periods  —  three  each  morning,  two  each  afternoon 
followed  by  a  question  and  answer  period.  Two  evenings  —  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  —  have  discussion  periods.  Examination  comes  on  Saturday  morning. 

The  Faculty 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  CPM  and  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  CPM,  past  masters  —  they 
know  what  they  are  telling  you. 

The  Terms 

Open  to  anyone  desiring  more  knowledge  and  training  in  property  management. 
Tuition  is  $50  —  $10  with  application  for  enrollment  —  $40  on  registration  at 
the  Castle  Hotel  on  Monday,  April  10. 


The  Professional  View 

The  Development  of  Property  Manaqement 
In  a  Heal  Estate  Brokerage  Bnsiness 

By  T.  K.  Harris,  C.P.M. 

One  needs  the  over-view  to  be  able  to  discuss  present  man¬ 
agement  problems,  the  getting  of  new  business  and  the  re¬ 
taining  of  the  old  in  these  days  of  a  rising  market  and  rapid 
transfers.  If  property  management  is  a  profession,  and  it  is, 
then  it  must  be  treated  as  such.  What  you  give  determines 
what  you  receive.  This  excellent  article  proves  that  truism. 


E  WANT  TO  discuss  this  subject  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  creation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Property  Management  business. 
This  matter  is  commanding  greater  inter¬ 
est  among  Real  Estate  brokers  than  it  did 
before  the  depression,  for  in  many  offices 
the  management  end  of  the  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  found  to  be  a  life  saver  when 
sales  are  slow.  Also,  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  property  management  services, 
and  the  Real  Estate  broker  now  has  better 
facilities  with  which  to  create  a  Property 
Management  Department. 

The  scope  of  this  article  is  the  individ¬ 
ual  type  of  management  account,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  institutional  accounts 
such  as  large  insurance  and  mortgage  loan 
companies.  The  latter  type  of  ownership 
establishes  its  own  policies,  methods,  and 
general  routine  in  its  home  office.  Regional 
supervisors  are  usually  appointed,  and  the 
managing  agenPs  responsibility  is  greatly 
curtailed  as  a  result. 

By  ^‘individual  management  account”  is 
meant  all  other  types  of  management  busi¬ 
ness,  where  responsibility  is  thrown  almost 
entirely  upon  the  property  manager.  While 
the  manager  will,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  principal  on  all 
matters  of  major  importance,  the  planning 
and  execution  of  these  matters  are  the  en¬ 
tire  responsibility  of  the  property  man¬ 


ager.  It  is  in  this  type  of  business  that  we 
want  to  examine  the  various  ways  by  which 
a  business  in  this  field  can  be  created,  de¬ 
veloped  and  established. 

Management  business  as  we  know  it  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Many  of 
us  can  remember  back  to  the  time  when 
such  activities  were  unheard  of.  The  obli¬ 
gation  of  management  has  always  attached 
to  real  estate  owners,  and  this  tradition  is 
so  well  established  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  that  they  will  readily  delegate  every 
other  business  activity  except  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  own  real  estate. 

History  of  Management. 

The  first  property  management  (other 
than  by  the  actual  owner)  arose  in  con¬ 
nection  with  large  landed  estates,  where 
•the  owner  began  by  the  employment  of 
assistants  who  later  assumed  full  respon¬ 
sibility  Still  later,  trust  companies  began 
to  create  special  departments  to  handle  real 
estate  coming  into  their  control  through 
various  estates  and  trusts.  The  advantages 
of  collective  management  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent,  and  shortly  afterward,  in  the  larger 
cities.  Real  Estate  Brokers  began  to  engage 
in  property  management  as  agents. 

The  acquisition  of  large  real  estate  hold¬ 
ings  by  financial  institutions,  following  the 
depression  of  1930,  has  attracted  consider- 
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able  attention  to,  and  study  of,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  property  management. 

The  relationship  of  the  property  man¬ 
ager  with  his  prineipal  is  fidueiary  in  na¬ 
ture.  Even  though  he  operates  under  a 
simple  management  agreement,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  real  estate  are  closely  tied  to  the 
intimate  financial,  personal,  and  even  fam¬ 
ily  affairs  of  the  principal.  The  manager 
advises  and  directs  the  rental  and  leasing 
of  property,  the  rental  rates  to  he  estab¬ 
lished,  the  spending  of  his  principal’s 
money  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  rents,  and  the  regular  account¬ 
ing  of  balances  on  hand  to  the  principal. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  confidential  and 
fiduciary  business  relationship  between 
any  two  individuals,  not  excepting  an  at¬ 
torney  and  client,  than  is  found  between 
the  property  manager  and  his  principal. 
It  naturally  follows  then  that  property 
management  service  is  professional  in  na¬ 
ture  and  that  the  property  manager  must 
adopt  a  professional  attitude  toward  his 
work  if  he  hopes  to  develop  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  opportunities. 

The  Brokers  Viewpoint 

Real  Estate  Brokers,  although  reputable 
and  capable,  often  fail  in  their  efforts  to 
develop  a  management  business  because 
they  do  not  realize  that  the  methods  of 
brokerage  are  not  suitable  in  management.  , 
A  broker’s  or  salesman’s  object  is  to  bring 
together  the  minds  of  the  buyer  and  the 
seller.  He  is  not  too  much  concerned  as 
to  what  price  or  terms  may  be  agreed  upon, 
because  he  knows  that  both  parties  must 
be  satisfied  or  a  sales  contract  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  attitude  of  the  property 
manager  is  different.  The  interest  of  his 
principal  becomes  his  own.  An  attitude  of 
trust  toward  the  principal’s  business  de¬ 
velops  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  sometimes  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  a  young  man  engaged  in 


property  management,  fighting  valiantly  to 
preserve  the  interests  of  some  principal 
whom  he  has  never  seen,  and  who  will 
know  nothing  of  the  hard  work  that  was 
necessary  to  protect  his  interests.  The  state¬ 
ment  is  often  made  that,  after  making 
proper  allowance  for  business  fairness  and 
complete  honesty,  the  owner  and  the  ten¬ 
ant  may  well  understand  that  a  good  prop¬ 
erty  manager  represents  the  owner  solely. 

The  broker  wbo  wishes  to  establish  a 
property  management  department  in  his 
own  organization  should  look  carfully  to 
the  qualities  of  the  men  he  selects  for  man¬ 
agement  work.  The  best  salesman  will  not 
necessarily  be  the  best  property  managers. 
The  reverse  is  more  likely  to  be  true.  A 
young  man,  providing  be  has  the  other  nec¬ 
essary  qualifications,  can  more  readily 
adapt  himself  to  management. 

Techniques  of  Management 

The  management  office  or  department 
should  reflect  the  serious  attitude  of  the 
property  manager  toward  hi^  principal’s 
business.  An  atmosphere  similar  to  that 
of  a  highly  reputable  law  office  should  be 
developed  and  maintained.  Office  formal¬ 
ities  should  of  course  extend  to  accounting. 
Books  should  be  kept  and  entries  made  in 
a  strict,  formal  manner.  The  statement 
rendered  the  customer  should  be  complete. 
It  should  set  forth  in  detail  every  item  of 
income  —  including  name  of  tenant,  date 
on  which  payment  was  received,  location 
of  premises,  and  the  period  covered  by 
such  payment.  The  disbursements  should 
give  date  of  payment,  date  of  invoice,  name 
of  payee,  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
particulars,  including  the  location  of  the 
property,  gross  amount  of  the  invoice  and 
any  discounts  that  have  been  obtained. 
The  principal  can  then  follow  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  the  operations  of  his  proper¬ 
ties  for  the  entire  period  of  the  statement. 
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A  synopsis  of  income  and  expense  for 
the  entire  calendar  year  is  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  owners  when  given  them  very 
soon  after  January  1  —  so  that  they  may 
use  them  in  computing  their  income  taxes. 
A  sufficient  number  of  auxiliary  records 
should  be  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the 
office  —  but  only  essential  records,  as 
thought  must  always  be  given  to  econom¬ 
ical  office  operation. 

The  customers’  funds  should  be  segre¬ 
gated  from  those  of  the  management  com¬ 
pany,  and  should  be  treated  as  “trust 
funds.”  Each  employee  or  clerk  handling 
money  or  engaged  in  bookkeeping  should 
be  bonded.  This  procedure  is  not  only 
sound  business  practice,  but  greatly  im¬ 
presses  the  client  with  the  reliability  and 
integrity  of  the  property  manager. 

Any  advertising  for  management  business 
should  be  done  in  a  dignified  manner, 
keeping  in  mind,  as  we  have  said,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  fiduciary  nature  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  rendered.  The  type  of  advertising  that 
brings  listings  and  sales  to  the  brokerage 
department  would  ordinarily  drive  man¬ 
agement  business  away  from  the  office.  Few 
satisfactory,  business-producing  methods  of 
printed  advertising  have  been  found,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  very  high  type 
direct-by-mail  efforts. 

The  Matter  of  Fees 

The  establishment  of  management  fees 
and  commissions  is  a  vital  matter  to  the 
management  office.  Most  Real  Estate 
Boards  have  their  approved  rates  for  man¬ 
agement  services,  which  are  a  necessary 
guide  to  the  Realtor  in  respect  to  minimum 
charges.  These  established  fees  and  com¬ 
missions  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  ex¬ 
cept  in  such  cases  where  experience  teaches 
the  property  manager  that  the  account  can¬ 
not  be  handled  for  the  minimum  estab¬ 
lished  fee,  in  which  event  he  would  do  well 


to  at  once  advise  the  prospective  client  that 
a  monthly  charge  or  a  higher  percentage 
fee  must  be  set  to  make  the  account  de¬ 
sirable,  and  so  insure  proper  service  on  the 
part  of  the  manager. 

It  is  a  good  policy  not  to  charge  a  com¬ 
mission  on  the  cost  of  ordinary  repairs. 
However,  a  charge  of  either  three  or  five 
per  cent  on  extensive  remodeling  or  addi¬ 
tion  charges,  or  in  case  of  restoration  of 
property  seriously  damaged  by  fire,  after 
having  thoroughly  talked  over  plans  and 
estimates  of  cost  with  the  owner  is  fair 
and  seldom  is  any  exception  taken  to  this 
general  practice. 

It  is  good  practice  to  make  occasional 
verbal  statements  to  owners  that  we  never 
have,  and  never  will,  accept  any  fees  from 
contractors  or  service  people  for  work  done 
on  properties  under  our  management,  with¬ 
out  crediting  to  the  owner’s  account  any 
such  fees — which  are  in  fact,  discounts.  It 
is  our  belief  that  these  occasional  •  definite 
statements  of  fact  to  the  owner  have  gained 
his  confidence,  and  have  held  for  us  the 
management  of  many  of  our  properties 
over  a  long  period. 

Fixed  fees  should  include  the  super¬ 
vision  of  ordinary  repairs  to  the  premises, 
payment  of  taxes  and  insurance,  and  re¬ 
mittance  on  the  mortgage  —  if  any.  Also 
where  desired,  for  the  inspection  and  plac¬ 
ing  of  insurance  policies,  for  the  checking 
of  tax  values  and  rates,  and  for  any  other 
services  which  an  owner  otherwise  would 
have  to  attend  to  himself. 

The  owner’s  mind  must  in  all  cases  be 
cleared  of  any  suspicion  he  may  entertain 
that  the  agent  is  making  repairs  because 
he  gets  a  special  percentage  on  the  cost. 

Solicitation  of  Business 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  in  respect 
to  direct  solicitation  of  property  manage¬ 
ment  business.  There  is  no  sure-fire  method 
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of  direct  solicitation,  but  it  does  meet  with 
more  success  than  any  form  of  printed  ad* 
vertising.  Management  business  (being 
professional  in  nature)  does  not  seem  to 
lend  itself  to  personal  solicitation.  Most 
business  comes  through  the  sale  of  proper¬ 
ties  managed  by  the  owner  or  some  other 
office,  or  from  clients  friendly  to  the  office. 

Many  men  of  large  means  are  kept  out 
of  the  real  estate  ownership  field  because 
of  the  complications  attendant  upon  such 
ownership,  and  if  a  full  explanation  of  the 
management  services  available  were  made 
to  some  individuals  of  wealth,  they  might 
in  these  days  of  low  yield  on  securities,  be 
tempted  to  switch  their  investments  from 
bonds  to  real  estate. 

Experience  teaches  that  the  best  method 
of  developing  a  property  management  serv¬ 
ice  is  to  operate  each  account  and  each  par¬ 
cel  of  property  in  such  manner  as  to  avoid 
criticism  by  the  owner.  He  can  win  his 
commendation  because  of  his  wider  expe¬ 
rience,  his  greater  knowledge  of  compar¬ 
able  rentals,  lease  expirations,  customs  in 
the  rental  field,  tenants  of  retail  businesses, 
and  office  occupancies.  Every  effort  should 


be  made  never  to  lose  an  account  through 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
Certain  accounts  must  be  lost  occasionally 
as  properties  are  sold,  but  they  can  often 
be  retained  even  after  sale. 

Institutional  accounts  can  be  obtained. 
Some  of  them  are  quite  desirable  when  the 
properties  are  not  held  for  sale,  but  for 
income.  The  intrusion  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  into  large  housing  developments 
may  mean  that  we  will  have  to  adapt  our¬ 
selves  to  a  plan  of  representing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  our  communities.  Clearly  this 
can  be  more  profitable  to  us  and  to  the 
federal  government  than  having  housing 
projects  managed  by  individual  managers, 
in  some  cases  backed  by  expensive  staffs 
of  assistants,  and  located  on  the  property. 

The  property  management  idea  is  grow¬ 
ing,  and  owners  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  relief  from  annoying  details 
which  they  can  secure.  Better  rentals  and 
better  net  returns  are  theirs  if  they  use 
good  judgment  in  their  employment  of  a 
property  manager.  We  believe  it  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  field  for  the  ethical, 
professional  type  of  property  manager. 


It  Can  Be  Done 


The  Obsolescent  Gap 

By  R.  W.  York,  C.P.M. 

Recently  in  one  of  the  best  sellers  of  the  day,  much  space  was  de¬ 
voted  to  description  of  a  dwelling  that  was  ruined  by  the  tenants. 

To  anyone  in  the  management  business  the  story  is  a  familiar 
one.  Tliere  is  a  class  of  renters  who  destroy,  like  termites,  the 
place  wherein  they  dwell.  How  to  get  a  better  class  of  tenants? 

How  make  a  building  pay?  Perhaps  this  article  will  point  the  way. 


There  is  no  sharper  thorn  in  the  side 
of  management  people  today  than  the 
thorn  of  obsolescence.  The  ever  increasing 
deterioration  of  rental  apartments,  the  con¬ 
sequent  lowering  of  rents,  the  resultant 
dropping  of  “quality”  tenants,  all  bring 
sleepless  nights  to  the  man  who  has  the 
interests  of  the  owner  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  To  show  that  something  can  be 
done,  even  in  older  buildings  let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  building  located  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Omaha  is  a  city  of  225,000,  populated 
by  average  income  groups.  There  are  few 
in  the  extremely  wealthy  group  and  about 
an  average  number  in  the  relief  group. 
Omaha  lies  in  the  great  corn  growing  area, 
and  most  of  the  people  have  a  farm  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  a  city  of  schools  and  churches, 
with  insuranee  companies,  manufacturing, 
and  shipping  for  it  is  a  great  gateway  to 
the  west. 

Specifically,  the  property  management 
field  in  any  city  has  witnessed  in  normal 
times  the  gradual  decline  of  older  build¬ 
ings  in  income  and  occupaney.  Obsoles¬ 
cence  refers  to  that  difference  between  a 
building  built  as  of  a  certain  date  and  a 
like  building  subsequently  built.  This  dif¬ 
ference,  or  gap,  is  the  cause  for  the  down 
grade  course  of  return  and  occupancy  in 
the  older  buildings,  but  it  can  be  prevented 
through  proper  management  and  co-op¬ 
eration  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 


One  of  the  difficult  problems  a  manager 
has  is  pointing  out  to  an  owner  this  grow¬ 
ing  gap  and  inducing  such  owner  to  set 
up  actual  reserves  from  income  for  im¬ 
provements  and  changes.  If  this  is  done 
and  the  reserves  are  used  periodically  to 
prevent  the  obsolescent  gap,  the  building 
will  continue  to  compete  with  buildings 
subsequently  built. 

The  building  under  discussion  has  been 
under  our  management  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  It  has  had  but  one  change  in 
ownership  until  a  recent  sale.  This  build¬ 
ing  and  its  history  is  a  real  lesson  in  man¬ 
agement.  This  apartment  building  was 
erected  in  1884  and  today  it  caters  to  a  good 
class  of  tenants  and  is  one  hundred  per 
cent  occupied.  Of  course,  the  present  apart¬ 
ments  would  not  be  recognized  by  tenants 
of  the  earlier  years,  for  due  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  and  changes  effected,  the  obsolescent 
gap  is  very,  very  narrow.  Also  any  slight 
gap  is  overcome  by  the  larger  rooms  and 
by  the  location  which  is  close  to  the  down¬ 
town  retail  district. 

The  Building 

This  three-story  brick  building  as  orig¬ 
inally  built  had  eight  stores  on  the  first 
floor;  four  entrances  served  twelve,  seven- 
large-room  flats.  In  the  year  1884,  the  stores 
and  flats  were  heated  by  stoves.  Some  of 
you  who  are  managing  properties  of  the 
older  type  in  our  larger  cities  will  remem- 
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ber  this  construction  as  it  was  quite  com* 
mon.  The  building  was  not  changed  until 
1908,  or  twenty-four  years  after  construc¬ 
tion.  At  this  time  a  very  fine  architect  was 
employed  and  while  the  first  floor  was 
changed  hut  little,  a  steam  heating  plant 
was  installed  and  the  twelve  flats  were 
renovated  and  converted  into  twenty-two, 
three-to-five-room  apartments. 

In  1919,  eleven  years  after  the  conversion 
joh  was  completed,  it  was  still  enjoying  a 
fine  return  and  was  occupied  hy  a  good 
class  of  tenants.  However,  from  this  time 
on,  and  hear  in  mind  eleven  years  had 
passed,  new  apartment  buildings  were 
erected,  bringing  into  contrast  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  building  with  the  new  type 
huilt-in  tub,  later  style  lavoratory,  com¬ 
bination  toilet  and  flush  hox.  The  gap  was 
starting,  or  rather  on  its  way  as  evidenced 
hy  new  equipment  with  the  leg  tub,  high 
flush  hox,  and  older  styled  fixtures.  Elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  and  new  gas  cooking 
stoves  were  part  of  the  new  equipment 
which  made  the  old  ice  boxes  and  gas  stoves 
in  this  building  look  most  impossible  to 
those  who  had  seen  the  new  apartments. 
This  building  was  also  competing  against 
new  trim,  finish,  and  decorations. 

The  Down  Grade 

For  eight  years,  though  the  gap  was  no¬ 
ticeable  and  forcibly  called  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  by  prospective  tenants,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  apartments  and  the  revenue 
was  not  greatly  affected.  Had  we  been  able 
to  convince  the  owner  that  this  gap,  which 
was  ever  growing  wider  should  be  offset, 
this  was  the  time.  The  owner  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  it  was  necessary  and  as  time  went 
on  and  vacancies  occurred,  it  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  conditions.  It  is  true  conditions  had 
changed  and  there  was  a  larger  vacancy 
generally,  but  the  obsolescent  gap  was  our 
real  trouble.  Under  these  circumstances. 


with  the  owner  unwilling  to  recognize  the 
gap,  there  was  but  one  weapon  of  defense, 
“rent  lowering.” 

Change  of  Attitude 

This  condition  of  downward  rent  adjust¬ 
ing  and  larger  vacancy  went  on  gradually 
until  June  1938  when  the  property  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  one  of  our  eastern  life  insurance 
companies.  We  continued  the  management 
and  in  due  course  made  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improvements.  The  apartments 
were  running  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
vacant  at  the  time  and  rents  were  very  low. 
Permission  from  the  new  owner  was  finally 
given  to  recondition  one  apartment  as  an 
experiment.  A  three-room  apartment  which 
had  been  vacant  twenty-two  months  was 
selected  and  the  work  completed.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  a  success.  The  apartment  had 
been  offered  at  $22.50  a  month,  but  with 
the  improvements  completed  we  priced  it 
at  $35.  Within  a  week  it  was  rented  and 
the  owners  at  once  authorized  us  to  start 
work  on  five  more  apartments.  This  was 
done  and  we  continued  on  this  basis  until, 
over  a  two-year  period,  we  had  recondi¬ 
tioned  all  of  the  twenty-two  apartments. 
We  gained  a  great  deal  of  experience  on 
the  first  apartment,  so  much  so  that  while 
we  felt  we  had  practically  eliminated  our 
enemy,  the  obsolescent  gap,  in  twenty-one 
of  the  apartments,  it  still  was  quite  evident 
in  the  first  one  on  which  we  had  recon¬ 
ditioned.  We  eventually  had  to  do  this 
first  apartment  over,  but,  although  it  did 
not  compare  with  the  others,  there  was  a 
62.8  per  cent  increase  in  rent,  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  apartment.  This  was  one  of  the 
smaller,  less  attractive  three-room  apart¬ 
ments  and  made  the  best  showing  in  rent 
increase  principally  because  of  greatly  re¬ 
duced  rent  in  trying  to  secure  a  tenant. 

This  reconditioning  was  by  no  means  just 
a  cleaning,  papering,  and  painting  job.  It 
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Kitchen  Before  Renovating 


Kitchen  After  Renovating 
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Bathroom  Before  Renovating 


Bathroom  After  Renovating 
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lAvinn  Room  lieforo  Renovnting 
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Living  Room  After  Renovating 
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was  our  objective  to  so  refinish  and  re¬ 
equip  these  apartments  that  upon  entering, 
one  would  not  question  hut  that  everything 
was  new.  We  accomplished  this  with  one 
exception  —  the  high  ceilings  —  hut  this 
feature  was  partially  overcome  hy  the  use 
of  proper  decorations. 

How  It  Was  Done 

Our  first  operation  in  starting  the  work 
on  an  apartment  was  to  take  all  paper  off 
the  walls,  all  finish,  paint,  or  varnish  off 
doors  and  trim,  except  such  finish  as  could 
he  treated  to  take  an  enamel  paint,  and 
removing  all  hardware.  Next  all  cabinets, 
shelving,  and  plumbing  fixtures  in  kitchen 
and  bathroom  were  removed.  Around  all 
openings  where  doors  were  not  necessary  the 
trim  was  removed  and  an  arched  opening 
arranged.  The  removal  of  the  paper  ex¬ 
posed  any  faulty  plaster  and  in  a  majority 
of  the  apartments  it  required  almost  a 
complete  plaster  job.  However,  before  the 
work  was  done,  all  electric  wiring  had  been 
overhauled,  providing  for  a  heavier  load 
and  numerous  outlets. 

Kitchen  cabinet  units  were  huilt  with  a 
sink  in  the  center  and  linoleum  covered 
work  tables  on  each  side.  Most  of  these 
were  built  on  the  ground  as  they  varied  in 
size  for  the  different  kitchens.  With  all 
the  rough  work  now  out  of  the  way,  the 
cabinets  could  be  installed.  All  lead  work 
in  bathroom  was  renewed  and  made  ready 
for  the  new  fixtures,  new  built-in  tub  with 
shower,  new  lavoratory,  and  a  recessed 
medicine  cabinet  with  fluorescent  lights  on 
each  side  of  the  cabinet.  The  lower  part 
of  the  bathroom  wall  was  covered  with 
linowaU  to  harmonize  with  the  linoleum 
floor  covering. 

With  the  new  fixtures  in,  plastering  com¬ 
pleted,  and  electric  outlets  arranged,  it  was 
ready  for  decoration.  The  selection  of  wall¬ 
paper  and  color  of  enamel  for  trim  and 
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doors  was  delegated  to  an  interior  decorator. 

All  door  hinges,  plates,  knobs,  window 
catches,  and  handles  were  chromium  plated 
and  replaced  as  soon  as  enamel  finish  was 
dry.  The  cost  of  refinishing  these  items 
was  as  expensive  as  new  hardware  but  new 
hardware  would  not  fit  as  well,  and  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  cover  up  the  old  marks. 

All  floors  were  sanded  and  refinished 
with  the  exception  of  the  bathroom  and 
kitchen.  They  were  covered  with  a  good 
grade  of  linoleum.  With  the  hanging  of 
the  new  electric  light  fixtures,  including 
fluorescent  lights  in  hall,  kitchen,  and  bath, 
Venetian  blinds  at  all  windows,  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  electric  refrigerator  and 
tabletop  gas  stove,  the  job  was  completed. 
Before  and  after  pictures  are  shown  on 
pages  211,  212,  and  213. 

The  total  cost  of  the  reconditioning  was 
$31,978.84,  and  a  breakdown  of  costs  is 
given  on  page  215.  Almost  immediately 
our  approximately  twenty*five  per  cent 
apartment  vacancy  was  eliminated  and  our 
apartment  rent  roll  increased  thirty-one 
per  cent.  Our  obsolescent  gap  was  gone 
and  we  were  in  competition  with  the  more 
recently  built  apartments.  The  compara¬ 
tive  rent  poll  given  on  page  215  illustrates 
this  point. 

Conclusions 

The  history  of  this  building  shows  clear¬ 
ly  that  had  the  owners,  at  periods  of  not 
to  exceed  fifteen  years,,  brought  this  build¬ 
ing  up  to  date,  tbe  higher  rent  scale  and 
lower  percentage  of  vacancy  would  more 
than  offset  the  cost.  The  building  itself 
will  furnish  the  necessary  funds  for  sueh 
periodic  reconditioning  if  properly  man¬ 
aged,  and  provided  owner  will  permit  a 
share  of  the  income  to  be  reserved  for  use 
in  preventing  the  obsolescent  gap.  When 
the  reconditioning  was  completed  and  the 
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COMPARATIVE  RENT  ROLL  AND  OP¬ 
ERATING  STATEMENT 


Before  and  After  Reconditioning 


mrtment 

After 

Before 

1 

$45.00 

$32.50 

2 

40.00 

30.00 

3 

40.00 

35.00 

4 

45.00 

30.00 

5 

37.50 

27.50 

6 

42.50 

32.50 

7 

42.50 

32.50 

8 

42.50 

32.50 

9 

40.00 

27.50 

10 

42.50 

27.50 

11 

35.00 

27.50 

15 

40.00 

35.00 

16 

40.00 

30.00 

17 

35.00 

27.50 

18 

35.00 

22.50 

19 

40.00 

32.50 

20 

30.00 

30.00 

21 

50.00 

40.00 

22 

30.00 

22.50 

23 

40.00 

25.00 

24 

35.00 

30.00 

25 

50.00 

40.00 

$877.50 

$670.00 

irerooms 

1 

$50.00 

$50.00 

2 

40.00 

40.00 

3 

40.00 

40.00 

4 

20.00 

25.00 

5 

35.00 

35.00 

6 

40.00 

40.00 

7 

50.00 

50.00 

8 

50.00 

40.00 

$325.00 

$320.00 

$1,202.50 

$990.00 

tual  Annual 

Income 

$14,430.00 

$10,630.46 

OPERATING  STATEMENT 


After 

Before 

Janitor . 

.$1,260.00 

$1,047.50 

Fuel  . 

.  1,108.20 

1,122.88 

Hauling  .... 

.  100.00 

84.00 

EHectricity  . 

.  268.52 

191.19 

Water . 

.  165.38 

173.84 

Taxes  . 

.  1,554.28 

1,650.50 

Maintenance 

1,030.76 

2,239.19 

Insurance  (80,- 
000  fire,  ex¬ 
tended  cover¬ 
age  with  80% 

CO  -insurance 
clause  on  a  3- 

year  basis)  ..  429,28  429.28 

Total  ....  $5,916.42  $6,938.38 

Balance  .  $8,513.58  $3,692.08 

Liability,  boiler,  and  rent  insurance  not  included. 


RECONDITIONING  EXPENSE  SHEET 


Carpentry . $5,650.54 

Plastering,  labor  and  material 

incl.  four  halls .  3,253.42 

Labor,  including  plaster  removal.  1,196.44 

Lumber  and  millwork .  1,428.24 

Light  fixtures  and  wiring .  1,495.80 

Plumbing  —  steam  fitting .  3,899.50 

Medicine  cabinets  (metal recessed)  159.88 

Paint,  wallpaper,  glass .  1,318.16 

Painting,  paper  hanging .  2,112.50 

Venetian  Blinds .  1,071.94 

Hardware,  plating .  430.62 

Floor  sanding .  866.40 

Electric  refrigerators .  1,807.66 

Gas  stoves,  table  top  type .  751.00 

Linoleum  .  836.74 

New  electric  leads  each  apt.  to 
basement,  new  main  switch 

'  and  panel  boards .  1,300.00 

New  stoker  —  450  lb .  850.00 

Pointing  and  painting  exterior 

of  building  .  1,550.00 

Refinishing  and  carpeting  all 
halls,  new  linoleum,  alum¬ 
inum  nosing  on  stair  treads. . . .  2,000.00 


$31,978.84 
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higher  rent  scale  established,  it  very  no¬ 
ticeably  raised  the  class  of  tenant  which 
is  an  important  asset  to  a  property. 

On  page  215  is  shown  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  the  comparative  rent  roll  and  operat¬ 
ing  statement  of  before  and  after  recon¬ 
ditioning. 

As  stated,  this  property  was  recently  sold 
and  to  investors  who  had  been  somewhat 
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familiar  with  it  for  some  years.  They  were 
so  impressed  by  the  results  obtained 
through  the  reconditioning  program  that 
the  management  was  left  with  our  com¬ 
pany.  This  building,  with  its  present  own¬ 
ership  and  their  knowledge  of  its  history, 
will  not  in  the  future  experience  the  ob¬ 
solescent  gap. 


From  the  Records 


A  TAX  STUDY 

By  J.  Ward  McPherson,  CPM 

A  study  of  the  tax  status  of  living  quarters  furnished  to  em¬ 
ployees  in  respect  to  gross  income;  withholding  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  tax  payment  act  of  1943;  and  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 


In  A  LETTER  accompanying  the  follow¬ 
ing  article,  the  author  and  compiler  has 
this  to  say  in  explanation  of  this  matter 
of  importance  to  property  managers: 

“At  the  request  of  the  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  Real  Estate  Board, 
I  have  prepared  ‘A  Study  on  the  Tax 
Status  of  Living  Quarters  Furnished  to  Em¬ 
ployees,  in  Respect  to  Gross  Income; 
Withholding  Under  the  Current  Tax  Pay¬ 
ment  Act  of  1943;  and  Under  the  Social 
Security  Acts.’^ 

“Because  of  the. complex  nature  of  this 
question,  and  because  of  the  absence  of 
specific  and/or  complete  treatment  in  the 
regulations,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
present  a  survey  of  the  subject.  Such  a 
survey  appears  to  show  evolution  of  the 
status  of  the  problem.  The  wording  of 
Section  19.22  (a)  3  of  the  1940  Regulations 
103,  for  example,  is  subject  to  quite  a 
different  interpretation  than  is  the  word¬ 
ing  of  Section  29.22  (a)  3  of  the  1943  Reg¬ 
ulations  111. 

“Later  comment  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  helps  to  clarify  the  matter  further. 
The  special  ruling  on  Victory  Tax  with¬ 
holding  indicates  a  more  specific,  though 
somewhat  different,  situation.  Current  spe¬ 
cial  rulings  seem  to  point  toward  crystal¬ 
lization  of  the  position  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment.  In  some  respects,  however,  the 
subject  is  still  open  for  interpretation. 

“The  status  of  the  problem  with  respect 
to  the  Social  Security  Acts,  on  the  other 

^Sources:  Prentice-Hall  Services. 


hand,  as  indicated  hy  Regulations  and  the 
court  case  presented  in  part,  appears  to 
be  specific  and  definite.” 

Signed:  (J.  Ward  McPherson) 

Computation  of  Net  Income 

Regulations  111:  Sec.  29.22  (o)  3  (1943) 

If  a  person  receives  as  compensation  for 
services  rendered  a  salary  and  in  addition 
thereto  living  quarters  or  meals,  the  value 
to  such  person  of  the  quarters  and  meals 
so  furnished  constitutes  income  subject  to 
tax.  If,  however,  living  quarters  or  meals 
are  furnished  to  employees  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  employer,  the  value  there¬ 
of  need  not  be  computed  and  added  to  the 
compensation  otherwise  received  by  the 
employees. 

Board  and  lodging  constitute  taxable  in¬ 
come  unless  furnished  for  the  convenience 
of  the  employer.  This  means  that  if  the 
employee  is  required  to  accept  such  quar¬ 
ters  in  order  properly  to  perform  his  du¬ 
ties,  they  are  not  taxable  income.  Mint.* 
5023,  1940  -1  C.B.  14. 

For  example,  where  employees  of  a  hos¬ 
pital  are  on  24-hour  duty  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  are  required  to  accept  quarters  and 
meals  at  the  hospital,  the  value  of  such 

*Key  to  abbreviations  used: 

Mim.  Mimeograph  letter. 

C.B.  Ciunalative  Bulletin  published  by  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

O.  D.  Office  Decision  of  income  tax  unit. 

B.  T.  A.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  now  known  as  the 
T.  C.  Tax  Court. 

T.  D.  Treasury  Decision. 
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quarters  and  meals  is  not  taxable  income, 
since  they  are  furnished  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  employer.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  employees  were  on  duty  only  a 
certain  number  of  hours  a  day,  and  could, 
if  they  so  desired,  obtain  meals  and  lodg¬ 
ing  elsewhere,  and  yet  perform  the  duties 
required  of  them,  the  ratable  value  of  the 
board  and  lodging  is  considered  additional 
compensation.  O.D.  915  4  C.B.  85. 

Value  of  a  room  and  meals  furnished  to  a 
hotel  manager  held  to  be  income.  {Kitchen, 
11  B.T.A.855.  Contra:  Benaglia,  36B.T.A. 
838;  Mini.  5023,  Mar.  23,  1940. 

Victory  Tax 

Amount  subject  to  tvithholding  where 
employee  receives  living  quarters  or  meals. 

“Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  dated 
Mar.  19,  1943,  requesting  information  rel¬ 
ative  to  application  of  the  5  per  cent  vic¬ 
tory  tax  to  wages  received  hy  superintend¬ 
ents  and  janitors;  whether  the  rental  value 
of  a  superintendent’s  apartment,  which  he 
receives  rent  free,  is  considered  part  of  his 
wages. 

“Section  19.22  (a)  3  of  Regulations  103, 
as  amended  by  T.D.  4965  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

...  If  a  person  receives  as  compensation 

etc.  (as  quoted  above  from  Regulations 

111) 

“As  a  general  rule  the  test  of  conven¬ 
ience  of  the  employer  is  satisfied  if  living 
quarters  or  meals  are  furnished  to  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  is  required  to  accept  such 
quarters  or  meals  in  order  to  perform 
properly  his  duties. 

“For  example,  if  an  employee  is  subject 
to  immediate  service  at  any  time  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  and 
therefore,  cannot  obtain  quarters  or  meals 


elsewhere  without  material  interference 
with  his  duties  and  on  that  account  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  employer  to  accept  all  meals 
furnished  by  the  employer,  the  value 
thereof  need  not  be  included  in  the  gross 
income  of  the*  employee. 

“If,  in  any  particular  case,  the  value  of 
quarters  furnished  to  an  employee  is  not 
in  fact  considered  by  the  employer  as  part 
of  the  employees’  eompensation  and  such 
quarters  are  furnished  to  the  employee  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances  and  eonditions  as 
to  meet  the  test  of  convenience  to  the  em¬ 
ployer,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  value  of 
such  quarters  would  not  be  considered  as 
part  of  such  employees  wages  for  purposes 
of  the  withholding  of  victory  tax. 

“If  the  value  of  the  quarters  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  establishing  a  wage  base  upon 
which  to  calculate  the  employees  and  em¬ 
ployers  contributions  for  the  purpose  of 
the  social  security  tax,  it  should  also  he 
considered  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  the  superintendent’s  salary  for 
purposes  of  withholding  victory  tax.”  {Let¬ 
ter  to  Greater  New  York  Taxpayer’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  dated  March  29,  1943  and  signed 
T.  Mooney,  Deputy  Commissioner.) 

Section  476,  as  amended  by  the  Current 
Tax  Payment  Act  of  1943  provides  that 
while  the  5  per  cent  Victory  Tax  remains 
in  effect,  the  withholding  provisions  there¬ 
of  are  not  applicable  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  after  June  30,  1943,  unless  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  1943  for  a  payroll 
period  beginning  on  or  before  such  date. 
The  withholding  provisions  of  the  new  act 
replace  the  victory  tax  withholding. 

Special  Rulings 

Withholding  on  wages — apartment 
furnished  building  superintendent  as 
part  of  compensation. 

“Please  advise  if  the  value  of  an  apartment 
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given  to  a  building  superintendent  for  his 
use  should  he  ineluded  as  part  of  his  eoin* 
pensation  for  the  purpose  of  withholding 
tax  deduetions.  To  our  minds  the  apart¬ 
ment  is  furnished  in  our  interest  and  for 
our  sole  convenience  as  employers.  The 
wage  value  of  the  apartment  is  considered 
hy  us  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
superintendent’s  wages,  and  we  have  al¬ 
ways  used  the  full  wages,  including  the 
wage  value  of  the  apartment,  as  a  base 
upon  which  to  calculate  the  employees  and 
employer’s  contributions  for  the  purpose 
of  all  social  security  and  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  taxes.  However,  we  have  never  in¬ 
cluded  the  apartment  value  when  reporting 
on  your  Form  1099.”  (Telegram  from  the 
A.  C.  &  H.  M.  Hall  Realty  Co.,  143  West 
72nd  Street,  Netv  York,  N.  Y,  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  dated  July  29, 
1943) 

“Reference  telegram  twenty-ninth,  value  of 
quarters  furnished  employee  considerd  for 
convenience  of  employer  and  excludable 
from  wages  subject  to  withholding  only  if 
nature  of  work  requires  employee  to  reside 
on  premises  in  order  to  properly  perform 
his  duties.”  (Reply  to  above  telegram, 
dated  July  31,  1943,  and  signed  by  W.  T. 
Sherwood,  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Withholding  on  wages — value  of  living 
quarters  furnished  to  employees. 

“Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1943,  relative  to  living  quarters 
furnished  employees  on  behalf  of  several 
of  your  clients.  You  request  advice  as  to 
whether  or  not  living  quarters  furnished 
constitute  income  subject  to  tax,  under 
Federal  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Social  Security  Acts,  as  well  as  under  the 
withholding  provisions  of  the  Current  Tax 
Payment  Act  of  1943.  The  facts  in  each 
case  are  as  follows: 


(1)  A  superintendent  and  a  handyman  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  high-class  modern  elevator 
apartment  building.  The  superintendent 
supervises  the  building  service  employees, 
including  the  elevator  operators,  firemen, 
porters,  etc.  His  duties  require  him  to  be 
on  the  premises  both  day  and  night,  in  the 
latter  case  to  supervise  the  other  employees 
to  handle  emergency  leaks  and  elevator 
breakdowns,  to  provide  replacements  when 
employees  do  not  report  for  duty  and  to 
take  care  of  emergency  repairs  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  stoves  and  refrigerators  in  tenants’ 
apartments,  etc.  The  handyman  assists  the 
superintendent  in  doing  emergency  repair 
work  and  his  services  are  frequently  re¬ 
quired  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime. 
The  superintendent  is  paid  a  salary  of 
$150  per  month  and  is  furnished  with  a 
three-room  apartment  in  the  building,  at  a 
rental  value  of  $50  per  month.  The  handy¬ 
man  is  paid  a  salary  of  $120.00  per  month 
and  is  furnished  with  one  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  at  the  rental  value 
of  $20  per  month.  The  superintendent’s 
apartment  and  the  handyman’s  basement 
room  are  apparently  furnished  them,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  employer  and  both  of  them 
may  be  and  frequently  are  called  upon  to 
perform  services  during  the  night. 

(2)  A  janitress  is  employed  in  an  old-fashioned 
walk-up  tenement  building  to  act  as  care¬ 
taker  and  to  provide  the  usual  janitorial 
services.  It  is  obvious  that  the  nature  of 
her  work  requires  that  the  janitress  reside 
on  the  premises  in  order  that  she  might 
properly  perform  her  duties.  She  receives 
no  compensation  whatsoever  in  money,  but 
she  receives  a  cold-water  apartment  flat  for 
the  use  of  herself  and  husband,  without 
being  required  to  pay  any  rental  therefor. 
The  rental  value  of  the  flat  is  $20  if  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  paying  tenant.  The  flat  is,  how¬ 
ever,  primarily  furnished  her  in  the  interest 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  employer, 
as  the  janitress  may  be  called  upon  to  per¬ 
form  services  during  the  night,  and  in  any 
event,  she  is  the  caretaker  of  the  property. 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office,  based  on 
the  facts  presented  in  your  letter  that  with 
respect  to  both  cases,  living  quarters  are 
furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  enable  the  employees  to  properly 
perform  their  duties.  The  value  thereof 
need  not  be  added  to  the  compensation 
otherwise  received  hy  the  employees,  and 
is  not  subject  to  withholding  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Current  Tax  Payment  Act 
of  1943.  With  respect  to  your  question  in 
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connection  with  the  janitress,  as  to  whether 
or  not  quarterly  withholding  reports  must 
l)e  filed  on  the  value  of  the  flat  furnished 
to  her,  you  are  advised  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  value  thereof  does  not  constitute  wages 
subject  to  the  withholding  provisions  of 
the  Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of  1943,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  file  quarterly  withholding 
reports  thereon. 

“Your  request  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
such  employees  under  the  Federal  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  and  Social  Security 
Act  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
communication.”  {Letter  to  Streuiss,  Reich 
&  Boyer,  141  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
dated  October  30,  1 943,  and  signed  T. 
Mooney,  Deputy  Commissioner.) 

Social  Security  Act 
Regulation  107,  Section  403.227. 

The  term  "wages”  means  all  remuneration 
for  employment  unless  specifically  excepted 
under  section  1607  (b)  of  the  Act. 

The  medium  in  which  the  remuneration 
is  paid  is  also  immaterial.  It  may  be  paid 
in  cash  or  in  something  other  than  in  cash, 
as  for  example,  goods,  lodging,  food,  or 
clothing.  Remuneration  paid  in  items 
other  than  cash  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  fair  value  of  such  items  at  the 
time  of  payment. 

Ordinarily  facilities  or  privileges  furnished 
or  offered  by  an  employer  to  his  employees 
generally  are  not  considered  as  remunera¬ 
tion  for  employment,  if  such  facilities  or 
privileges  are  of  relatively  small  value  and 
are  offered  or  furnished  by  the  employer 
merely  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  health, 
good-will,  contentment,  or  efficiency  of  his 
employees.  The  term  (facilities  or  priv¬ 
ileges)  however,  does  not  ordinarily  in¬ 
clude  the  value  of  meals  or  lodging  fur¬ 
nished,  for  example:  to  restaurant  or  hotel 


employees,  since  generally  these  items  con¬ 
stitute  an  appreciable  part  of  the  total  re¬ 
muneration  of  such  employees. 

The  value  of  meals  and  lodging  furnished 
to  the  hotel  resident  manager  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  family  is  subject  to  tax  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  (old 
age  taxes)  and  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act.  {Statement  by  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  dated  6  5/41,  in  response  to  request 
for  opinion.) 

Court  Decision 

Pacific  American  Fisheries  V.  U.  S.  {L.  S. 
Circuit  Ct.  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit,  No. 
10,395.  Oct.  18,  1943.) 

“As  defined  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Title  42,  USCA  wages  mean  all  remunera¬ 
tion  for  employment,  including  the  cash 
value  of  all  remuneration  paid  in  any  me¬ 
dium  other  than  cash.  The  appellants, 
however,  contend  that  the  term  wages,  by 
analogy,  should  be  construed  not  to  include 
board  and  lodging  under  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  where  the  board  and  lodging  is 
furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  em¬ 
ployer,  as  is  the  situation  in  computing  such 
hoard  and  lodging  for  income  tax  purposes. 
The  income  tax  regulation  provides: 

“  *If  a  person  receives  no  compensation  for 
services  rendered  a  salary  and  in  addition  there¬ 
to  living  quarters  or  meals,  the  value  to  such 
person  of  the  quarters  and  meals  so  furnished 
constitutes  income  subject  to  tax.  If,  however, 
living  quarters  or  meals  are  furnished  to  em¬ 
ployees  for  the  convenience  of  the  employer, 
the  value  thereof  need  not  be  computed  and 
added  to  the  compensation  otherwise  received 
by  the  employee.’” 

“The  application  of  this  regulation  to  the 
computation  of  social  security  tax  would  be 
on  the  presumption  that  income  tax  and 
social  security  tax  are  taxes  of  the  same 
nature.  This  is  not  so.  Income  taxes  are 
revenue,  levied  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  government.  The  Social  Security  Act 
provides  for  old  age  security,  unemploy- 
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ment  insurance,  security  for  child  depend- 
ents,  etc.  It  expressly  was  enacted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  payee  of  wages.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  what  might  not  be  taxable  in¬ 
come  for  income  tax  purposes  might  con¬ 
stitute  wages  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  There  are  no  cases 
where  a  similar  construction  of  the  term 
‘wages'  as  appears  in  the  income  tax  cases 
is  made  in  determining  wages  for  Social 
Security  Act  purposes. 

“Not  only  does  the  Social  Security  Act  ex¬ 
pressly  state  that  wages  means  the  cash 
value  of  all  remuneration  paid  in  any  other 


medium  whether  in  cash  or  not  and  the 
Act  does  not  enumerate  any  exception,  but 
on  the  contrary  Treasury  Regulation  91, 
under  Title  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
provides: 

Article  14,  Wages.  —  The  term  ‘wages’ 
means  all  remuneration  for  employ¬ 
ment  .  .  . 

The  name  by  which  the  remuneration  for 
services  is  designated  is  immaterial. 

The  medium  in  which  remuneration  is  paid 
is  also  immaterial.  It  may  be  paid  in  cash 
or  in  something  other  than  cash  such  as 
goods,  lodging,  food,  and  clothing.” 


SPEAKING  OF  TAXES 

The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top;  the  beardless  youth  man¬ 
ages  his  taxed  horse  with  a  taxed  hridle  on  a  taxed  road;  and 
the  dying  Englishman,  pouring  his  medirine,  which  has  paid 
seven  per  cent,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  fifteen  per  cent, 
flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz  bed  which  has  paid  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecary  who 
has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  privilege  of 
putting  him  to  death. 

Sydney  Smith, 

Review  of  Seybert's  Annals  of 
The  United  States. 
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Financing  the  Fntnre 

By  Beardsley  Ruml 

This  important  address  was  one  of  the  high  lights  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Postwar  Housing.  Dealing  as  it  does 
with  fiscal  policy,  it  has  great  significance  to  all  —  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  property  managers,  for  few  professions  are  more 
closely  link^  to  the  sliding  scale  of  what  a  dollar  may  buy. 


10  MATTER  what  special  axe  a  speaker  and,  therefore,  as  one  who  has  a  special 


has  to  grind,  he  is  sure  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  way  housing  is  related  to 
his  subject;  and,  therefore,  why  people 
who  are  interested  in  housing  ought  to  be 
interested  in  him.  If  he  is  a  clergyman 
with  a  plea  for  morals  and  religion,  he  will 
point  with  pride  or  chagrin  at  the  housing 
of  the  people.  If  he  is  a  physician  or  a 
public  health  official,  housing  will  be  the 
key  to  many  of  his  problems.  The  banker 
and  insurance  man  looks  to  housing  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  better  or  worse  mortgages 
and  always  a  good  rate  of  interest.  The 
retailer  looks  to  more  and  better  housing 
to  set  higher  standards  of  consumption.  In 
fact,  all  special  interests  find  a  meeting 
ground  in  housing;  and  so,  while  all  will 
agree  that  housing  is  almost  as  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  our  well  being  as  the  home  itself, 
all  are  busily  engaged  in  tearing  the  sub¬ 
ject  apart  in  order  to  make  some  fraction 
of  it  serve  a  more  particular  and  personal 
special  interest. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  are  concerned  with  hous¬ 
ing  in  the  abstract,  as  a  thing  in  itself,  to 
be  contemplated  as  “pure  idea.”  But  the 
number  of  such  persons  is  not  large,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  large  enough  to  fill  this  room; 

’This  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Beardsley  Ruml 
before  tbe  National  Conference  on  Postwar 
Housing  of  tbe  National  Committee  on  Housing, 
Inr.,  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago,  March 
10.  It  is  reprinted  here  with  their  permission. 


interest  in  a  special  problem,  1  do  not  feel 
embarrassed  or  alone^ 

My  own  special  interest  is  in  postwar 
national  fiscal  policy.  I  am  interested  in 
national  fiscal  policy  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  fiscal  policy  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  getting  and  keeping  a  high  level 
of  employment  and  production  in  the  years 
that  will  follow  the  war.  That  is  why  1 
am  talking  about  “financing  the  future”, 
the  role  of  fiscal  policy  and  fiscal  admin¬ 
istration,  at  this  meeting  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Housing.  I  believe  that  a 
vigorous  and  understanding  interest  on  the 
part  of  people  generally  in  better  housing 
will  help  the  country  to  a  constructive  fis¬ 
cal  policy.  1  believe  this  because  1  know 
that  a  constructive  fiscal  policy  is  indis¬ 
pensable  if  we  are  to  house  the  people  of 
this  country  according  to  acceptable  stand¬ 
ards  of  health  and  decency  which,  with 
efficiency  and  economy,  we  all  know  we 
can  well  afford. 

Many  people  throw  up  their  hands  when 
the  problem  of  fiscal  policy  is  raised  and 
say,  “Fiscal  policy  is  over  my  head.”  This 
is  unfortunate,  and  by  and  large  it  is  not 
true.  The  technical  methods  of  carrying 
out  a  fiscal  policy  may  be  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand,  the  basic  principles  of  a  national 
fiscal  policy  are  not. 

A  doctor  friend  of  mine,  some  years  ago, 
told  me  that  if  a  patient  was  suffering  from 
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both  tuberculosis  and  diabetes,  the  proper 
procedure  is  to  treat  the  diabetes  first. 
'"First  control  the  disorder  of  metabolism, 
so  that  the  body  may  be  properly  nour¬ 
ished  and  that  it  may  help  rather  than 
hinder  the  attack  on  the  second  disease.” 

This  rule  of  medicine  can  be  extended 
to  a  wider  field.  The  body  politic  has  long 
been  suffering  from  undernourishment, 
caused  in  large  measure  by  disorders  of 
fiscal  program.  This  undernourishment 
has  brought  with  it  restrictive  practices 
that  lead  inevitably  to  government-con¬ 
trolled  monopoly,  class  prejudice,  and  in¬ 
ternational  tension.  The  first  step  is  to 
control  the  undernourishment,  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  life  blood  of  purchas¬ 
ing  demand  is  adequately  maintained. 
Only  then  can  we  truly  appraise  the  nature 
of  the  other  evils  that  afflict  us;  only  then 
can  we  decide  with  confidence  on  the  other 
measures  that  ought  to  be  applied. 

What  Business  Wants 

Business  wants  a  fiscal  program  that  will 
help  it  create  good  products,  good  jobs, 
and  good  investments.  Business  does  not 
expect  a  national  fiscal  policy  to  do  the 
work  of  business  for  it.  It  does  ask  for 
co-operation  in  maintaining  a  flow  of  pur¬ 
chasing  demand  that  will  have  some  gen¬ 
eral  correspondence  to  what  agriculture, 
labor,  and  business  are  able  to  produce 
and  distribute. 

Business  knows  that  fiscal  policy  alone 
cannot  produce  a  healthy  condition  of 
high  employment  and  high  production.  In 
addition  to  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  there 
must  be  government  stability,  protection 
against  illegal  aggression,  confidence  in  the 
outlook  for  profitable  relationships  be¬ 
tween  volume,  costs  and  prices,  access  to 
markets  and  to  the  means  of  production. 
But  the  fiscal  policy  here  suggested  will 
aid  strongly  in  getting  the  high  production 


and  high  employment  we  all  want;  and  it 
will  also  check  tendencies  toward  restric¬ 
tive  practices  that  spring  from  fear  of  in¬ 
sufficient  effective  consumer  demand! 

To  help  stimulate  discussion  of  postwar 
national  fiscal  policy,  I  have  drawn  on  a 
number  of  sources  and  put  together  a  sug¬ 
gested  nine-point^  postwar  national  fiscal 
program.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the 
nine-point  program  since  it  has  been  wide¬ 
ly  published  and  you  are  doubtless  in¬ 
formed  as  to  its  basic  proposals.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  comment  in  some  detail 
on  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  points, 
since  I  believe  these  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  this  Committee.  These  three 
points  must  be  understood  against  the 
background  of  point  number  one  which 
is  as  follows:  We  want  no  public  spending 
for  its  own  sake  and  no  projects  merely 
because  they  support  purchasing  power  in 
general.  Let  us  base  our  budget  estimates 
on  the  efficient  and  economical  carrying 
out  of  worthwhile  activities  to  accomplish 
our  national  purposes. 

Specific  Points 

Point  number  two  calls  for  a  reduction 
of  tax  rates  to  the  point  where  the  budget 
will  be  balanced  at  an  agreed  level  of  high 
employment.  This  means  a  drastic  change 
in  our  attitude  toward  federal  taxation. 

First  of  all,  we  must  understand  that 
when  we  speak  of  a  balanced  budget,  we 
mean  the  whole  budget,  not  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  that  excludes  many  important  fiscal 
transactions.  And  by  “balancing”  we  mean 
income  and  outgo  that  will  be  as  nearlv  as 
possible  neither  inflationary  nor  deflation¬ 
ary  in  the  effect  on  national  income. 

Next,  it  must  be  understood  that  we  are 
thinking  of  a  budget  of  about  eighteen  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  outside  social  security  which 
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should  be  separately  financed.  We  must 
realize  that  we  will  move  on  to  a  new 
budget  level  after  the  war  and  we  must 
have  high  levels  of  employment  to  sup¬ 
port  it  soundly. 

Third,  we  must  have  some  notion  as  to 
what  we  mean  by  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Opinion  today  seems  to  be  center¬ 
ing  on  the  figure  of  55  million  workers  at 
a  40-hour  week  as  being  a  fair  standard 
for  high  employment.  It  might  be  a  mil¬ 
lion  more  or  less,  depending  on  a  number 
of  assumptions  as  to  what  is  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen.  The  figure  can  hardly  be  less  than 
53  million  or  more  than  57  million.  Paul 
Hoffman  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  and  Philip  Murray  of  the 
CIO  have  mentioned  goal  figures  within 
this  range  within  recent  weeks.  Express¬ 
ing  this  concept  of  standard  high  employ¬ 
ment  in  dollar  terms,  this  means  a  national 
income  at  present  price  levels  centering 
around  140  billion  dollars.  It  is  against 
this  national  income  that  we  should  set  our 
tax  rates  to  produce  revenue  to  balance  an 
18  billion  dollar  budget. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  this  policy  large 
immediate  reductions  in  tax  rates  should 
be  made  when  war  demands  are  satisfied. 
Present  rates  wOl  produce  over  forty  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  at  high  employment.  The 
question  of  what  rates  should  be  reduced 
and  how  much  is  an  exceedingly  delicate 
political  and  economic  problem.  I  hesitate 
to  give  an  example  to  show  what  might  be 
done,  and  I  definitely  do  not  at  this  time 
give  this  example  as  a  recommendation. 
However,  if  we  retain  three  billion  dollars 
of  income  from  the  major  excises,  chiefly 
tobacco  and  alcohol,  the  federal  tax  on 
corporations  could  be  reduced  to  five  per 
cent,  and  the  individual  income  tax  could 
be  reduced  substantially  —  probably  as 
much  as  one-third  in  the  aggregate  —  and 
we  could  still  raise  eighteen  billion  dollars. 


even  at  present  price  levels.  Such  a  budget 
might  still  be  deflationary  because  of  the 
character  of  the  expenditures  contemplated 
and  further  reduction  of  tax  rates  might 
well  be  in  order,  depending  on  other  fiscal 
and  monetary  considerations. 

This,  then,  is  the  significance  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  point.  Such  reduction  of  tax  rates  will 
be  a  powerful  and  immediate  restorative 
of  normal  peacetime  demand,  which  con¬ 
trols  itself  when  standard  high  employ¬ 
ment  has  been  attained.  It  is  one  of  the 
two  giant  arms  that  will  lift  us  to  high 
peacetime  production  and  that  will  keep 
us  there. 

Point  number  five  of  this  program  re¬ 
fers  to  public  works.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  particularly  to  the  importance  of 
public  works  planning  as  a  means  of  low¬ 
ering  costs  in  tbe  construction  industry, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  availability  of 
housing  to  the  people  generally. 

The  importance  of  public  works  as  an 
element  of  fiscal  policy  is  well  understood. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  pub¬ 
lic  works  as  a  means  of  providing  employ¬ 
ment  and  of  making  equable  the  business 
cycle.  Lately,  we  have  become  familiar  with 
the  phrase  “a  shelf  of  projects”  to  be  ready 
if  business  should  become  depressed. 

We  must  not  expect  too  much  from  a 
public  works  program  as  a  general  support 
for  high  employment.  If  we  believe  in  the 
policy  of  no  wasteful  public  expenditures 
and  no  spending  for  its  own  sake,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  technical  difficulties  make 
proper  timing  extremely  difficult,  and  re¬ 
duce  the  potential  volume  well  below  the 
requirements  of  a  true  depression.  Public 
works  alone  cannot  do  tbe  job. 

The  most  we  can  expect,  and  this  is  no 
small  gain,  is  that  public  works  can  be 
planned  and  undertaken  in  such  a  way  as 
to  even  out  the  activities  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry  itself,  thereby  providing  a 
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reasonable  level  of  construction  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  year  after  year.  Some 
rough  approximation  could  be  made  of 
what  aggregate  employment  in  construc¬ 
tion  would  be  suitable  over  a  period  of 
years,  and,  to  maintain  the  desired  volume 
of  construction,  public  works  might  be 
undertaken  when  private  construction 
fell  off. 

The  Long-time  Norm 

What  level  of  employment  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  should  we  take  as  a 
long-time  normal?  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  we  might  take  as  a  rough  stand¬ 
ard  the  average  rebuilding  of  our  physical 
plant  once  a  generation.  This  suggestion 
has  the  appeal  of  picturing  each  genera¬ 
tion  turning  over  to  the  next  generation 
new,  modern  structures  instead  of  old,  out¬ 
moded  houses,  schools,  and  factories.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  such  a  program 
would  require  about  eight  per  cent  of  the 
national  product  and  would  keep  6,500,000 
men  employed  on  and  off  site;  hut  this 
figure  should  only  be  taken  as  a  prelim¬ 
inary  approximation. 

It  is  important  to  have  some  such  stand¬ 
ard,  both  to  indicate  how  far  we  ought  to 
go  in  bringing  forward  the  scheduling  of 
public  works  planned  for  future  years,  and 
to  restrain  us  from  avoidable  public  ex¬ 
penditure  for  construction  at  times  when 
private  demand  is  extremely  high.  It  is 
likely  that  immediately  following  the  war, 
and  for  some  years  thereafter,  we  shall 
have  a  considerable  boom  in  private  resi¬ 
dential  building.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
boom,  together  with  industrial  demands 
and  public  works  that  cannot  be  postponed, 
will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  the 
construction  industry  to  a  standard  normal. 
If  this  should  happen,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  there  should  be  substantial  unemploy¬ 
ment,  there  would  be  a  temptation  to  ac¬ 


celerate  postponable  public  works,  even 
though  a  full  quota  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry  had  already  been  reached.  Barring 
local  situations  and  public  works  actually 
urgently  needed  for  public  safety  and  wel¬ 
fare,  it  would  be  wiser  to  hold  back  public 
works,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  some  un¬ 
employment.  It  would  only  make  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  worse  to  create  so  high  a  level 
of  employment  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  that  it  could  not  be  maintained,  an 
unsound  level  that  would  say  to  all  who 
could  hear,  “Crisis  ahead!” 

This  stabilization  should  be  attempted 
not  only  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but 
also  regionally.  The  full  requirements  of 
stabilization  will  not  have  been  met  unless 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  workers 
in  the  construction  industry  are  able  to 
spend  at  least  two  days  a  week  at  home 
every  week.  This  means  that  the  planning 
and  scheduling  of  public  works  must  be 
done  both  in  financial  and  geographic  terms. 

Taking  everything  into  accouilt,  it  seems 
to  me  unreasonable,  indeed  I  feel  it  is 
reckless  optimism,  to  expect  that  public 
works  expenditures  can  be  counted  on  as 
a  balancing  factor  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  However,  if  we  could  only  achieve 
reasonable  balance  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry  itself,  a  great  deal  would  have  been 
accomplished.  Public  works  indeed  would 
be  the  second  great  arm  that  would  bring 
us  to  high  prosperity. 

A  reasonably  continuous  level  of  activity 
in  the  construction  industry  within  the  year 
and  over  the  years  would  greatly  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  industry  and  any  given 
level  of  employment  would  yield  a  larger 
and  larger  product  as  the  years  went  by. 
The  traditional  recurrent  idleness  of  men 
and  equipment  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  has  forced,  for  sheer  survival,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  practices  which  all  deplore.  These 
practices,  I  feel  sure,  can  be  largely  elim- 
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mated  once  the  industry  comes  to  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  continuity  of  activity.  But  as 
these  practices  now  exist,  they  are  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  publicly-supported  agency  for 
employment. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  justify  large  pub¬ 
lic  expenditures  today  to  support  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  at  a  high-stabilized  level 
while  it  is  operating  under  existing  restric¬ 
tive  practices.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  will  change  on  its  own 
initiative.  In  fact,  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government  to  see  that 
a  high  level  of  construction  is  held  year 
after  year  would  tempt  into  the  industry  a 
new  following  that  would  leave  the  indus¬ 
try  on  a  stabilized  level  to  be  sure,  but 
with  most  elements  only  partially  em¬ 
ployed  and  with  costs  as  high  as  ever.  The 
industry  would  still  be  pricing  for  idle 
time,  and  the  government  and  the  public 
would  still  not  be  getting  their  money’s 
worth. 

Congressional  Aid 

As  you  know,  I  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  a  program  for  stabilizing  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  through  the  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough 
Congressional  inquiry  into  the  industry, 
with  recommendations  that  would  result 
in  its  reorganization.  I  am  thinking  of  an 
inquiry  of  the  scope,  dignity,  and  com¬ 
petence  of  the  National  Monetary  Com¬ 
mission,  following  which  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  was  established.  It  is  possible 
that  such  an  inquiry  would  find  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  restrictive  practices  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  continued  even  under 
high  stabilized  production.  If  so,  they 
should  he  sanctioned  by  law  and  super¬ 
vised  by  an  appropriate  regulatory  body. 

The  construction  industry,  stabilized  by 
public  works’  expenditures  and  regulated 
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in  the  public  interest,  would  be  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  industry  from  what  it  is  today.  It 
would  still  be  competitive,  just  as  the  radio 
or  the  banks  or  the  airlines  are  compet¬ 
itive;  it  is  possible  that  the  industry  would 
be  even  more  competitive  than  it  is  today. 
Certainly,  earnings  of  workers  would  he 
larger  and  profits  higher.  The  dominant 
factors  in  the  industry  would  turn  to  in¬ 
novations  and  economies  as  their  way  of 
bidding  for  a  larger  section  of  the  con¬ 
struction  pie. 

An  industry  that  is  looked  to  for  eight 
per  cent  of  the  national  product  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  matter  of  national  concern.  The 
industry  is  indispensable  as  a  source  of 
essential  public  works,  of  housing  and 
transportation,  and  as  an  outlet  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  people’s  savings.  The  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  given  a  chance  under  the 
law  to  reorganize  for  the  most  efficient  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  community  as  a  private,  com¬ 
petitive,  regulated  construction  industry. 

Obviously,  the  National  Committee  on 
Housing  has  a  special  interest  in  a  more 
efficient  construction  industry.  Lower-cost 
construction  means  better  homes  and  room¬ 
ier  homes  for  more  people  at  lower  prices. 
The  costs  that  have  gone  into  the  house 
as  waste  should  be  transformed  into  the 
home  as  better  living. 

Now  is  a  particularly  good  time  for  a 
Congressional  inquiry  into  the  needs  of  the 
construction  industry.  There  is  today  no 
scandal  that  would  obscure  real  problems 
and  result  in  distorted  legislation.  Fur¬ 
ther,  in  the  period  immediately  after  the 
war,  the  industry  will  probably  he  in  a 
fairly  healthy  condition  as  far  as  demand 
is  concerned.  During  this  period  the  in¬ 
quiry  could  go  on  without  the  presence  of 
crisis  in  the  industry  forcing  premature 
judgments. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  pattern 
of  the  construction  industry  to  be  redrawn 
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in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  resulting 
in  a  new  pattern  that  will  give  stability 
and  order  to  the  industry;  efficiency,  mod¬ 
ernization,  and  lowered-cost  construction 
to  the  public;  and  sound  public  works  pro¬ 
gramming  to  federal,  state,  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  suggestion  for  a  Congressional  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  construction  industry  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  delay  in  the 
preparation  of  detailed  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  federal,  state,  and  municipal  pub¬ 
lic  works.  Experience  teaches  us  that  the 
practical  circumstances  of  getting  work 
under  way  may  make  it  desirable  to  have 
plenty  to  do.  If  a  Commission  of  Inquiry 
should  be  appointed,  its  report  would  be 
many  months  in  preparation  at  best.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  action  would  be  taken  on 
such  a  report  after  it  was  issued  until  after 
much-  debate,  discussion  and  popular  edu¬ 
cation.  In  spite  of  great  potential  long¬ 
time  benefits,  we  must  recognize,  1  think, 
that  such  a  Commission  will  be  of  little 
practical  value  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period;  and  public  and  private  construc¬ 
tion  will  have  to  accommodate  their  plans 
to  each  other  as  best  they  can.  But  in  any 
case,  the  more  good  plans  we  have  ready, 
the  better  all  around. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time  that 
a  public  works  program  to  be  an  effective 
tool  of  fiscal  policy  must  rest  on  a  reason¬ 
ably  clear  understanding  as  to  the  relation 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  interests  and 
responsibilities.  To  think  clearly  about 
public  works,  we  must  be  clear  on  the 
general  problem  of  national,  state,  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  relationships  with  respect  to  func¬ 
tions,  services  and  burdens.  On  these  rela¬ 
tionships  we  are  far  from  clear. 

The  Tax  Problem 

Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  decide 
what  social  standards  and  what  public  serv¬ 


ices  are  the  proper  concern  of  what  level 
of  government,  and  arrange  our  financing 
accordingly.  There  is  no  solution  for  local 
tax  problems  in  shifting  the  burden  from 
real  estate  to  consumption  and  back  again. 
And,  although  we  must  exercise  every  meas¬ 
ure  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  carrying 
on  the  worthwhile  activities  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
mere  economy  as  a  means  of  large-scale  tax 
reduction.  We  must  re-direct  our  attention 
to  the  problem  as  a  whole.  After  all,  I  am 
at  one  time  a  citizen  of  the  nation,  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  city.  In  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  I  pay  all  the  bills.  These  are  not 
three  levels  of  government  competing  for 
my  money  in  order  to  serve  me;  but  it  is 
Me  divided  against  Myself,  unable  to  have 
the  things  and  to  do  the  things  I  know 
that,  with  economy  and  efficiency,  I  can 
well  afford. 

High  statesmanship  is  required  to  re-in- 
tegrate  my  shattered  tax-paying  person¬ 
ality  and  to  restore  my  perspective  as  to 
my  pluralistic  citizenship.  If  I  can  only 
find  out  who  I  am  and  what  I  want,  I  feel 
sure  that  I  can  have  and  enjoy  most  of  the 
things  I  really  need. 

Social  Security 

Point  number  six  suggested  that  the  so¬ 
cial  security  programs  be  neutralized  as 
far  as  their  fiscal  influences  are  concerned. 
We  all  recognize  that  the  attainment  of 
high  levels  of  employment  will  still  leave 
many  individual  men  and  women  in  need. 
A  modern  industrial  society  with  its  enor¬ 
mous  productive  capacity  can  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  protection  to  the  individual 
citizen  against  the  occasion  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  destitution  in  old  age,  accident,  and 
disease.  It  can  assess  the  burden  of  this 
minimum  protection  with  reasonable  fair¬ 
ness  against  the  aggregate  national  prod¬ 
uct.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  humane 
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provision  will  weaken  our  energies  or  our 
ambitions,  nor  do  1  feel  that  we  require 
the  spectacle  of  fortuitous  human  distress 
to  teach  us  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  error 
and  evil. 

But  whatever  provision  for  social  se¬ 
curity  is  adopted  as  public  policy,  let  us 
be  sure  that  in  financing  it  we  aid  rather 
than  hinder  the  gaining  of  high  employ¬ 
ment,  which  is,  after  all,  the  hest  social 
security  for  most  people. 

Postwar  Talk 

There  are  two  difficulties  in  talking  about 
the  period  that  is  to  follow  the  war.  In 
the  first  place,  no  one  wants  to  give  the 
impression  that  dreams  about  the  future 
are  being  permitted  to  distract  thought  and 
energy  from  the  paramount  job  of  winning 
the  war  as  speedily  and  as  decisively  as 
possible. 

The  second  difficulty  in  talking  about  the 
postwar  period  is  that  what  is  intended  to 
be  analysis  may  be  interpreted  as  predic¬ 
tion.  I  think  1  can  explain  what  I  mean 
by  an  illustration. 

Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  when  I 
get  back  to  New  York  I  am  going  to  draw 
a  triangle  on  top  of  my  desk,  and  suppose 
I  should  ask  you  to  tell  me  about  that 
triangle.  There  are  many  things  that  you 
cannot  know  about  my  triangle.  You  do 
not  know  what  shape  it  will  be  nor  do  you 
know  its  size,  except  that  it  is  certainly 
smaller  than  the  top  of  my  desk.  And  so 
you  can  go  on  to  other  statements  about 
my  triangle.  You  know  that  the  sum  of 
the  angles  in  the  triangle  add  up  to  180°. 
You  know  that  the  longest  side  is  opposite 
the  widest  angle.  You  know  that  if  the 
sides  are  equal  the  angles  are  equal.  There 
are  many  other  things  that  yon  know  about 
this  triangle  —  knowledge  that  does  not 
come  from  the  facts  about  the  particular 
triangle  that  I  am  going  to  draw,  hut  that 
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follow  necessarily  from  the  points  and  lines 
and  angles  that  occur  in  every  triangle,  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  that  I  have  told  you  I  will 
draw  on  the  top  of  my  desk  tomorrow 
morning. 

In  the  same  way,  without  predicting 
what  is  going  to  happen,  we  can  draw  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  as  to  necessary  relation¬ 
ships  that  must  exist  in  the  postwar  period. 
For  example,  we  must  either  have  55  mil¬ 
lion  people  employed  or  we  shall  almost 
certainly  have  so  many  people  looking  for 
work  that  we  shall  have  a  problem  of  mass 
unemployment.  If  we  have  55  million  peo¬ 
ple  employed,  we  shall  either  have  a  na¬ 
tional  income  of  140  billion  dollars,  or  we 
shall  have  an  average  work  week  of  less 
than  forty  hours,  or  we  shall  have  a  price 
level  lower  than  it  is  today.  Thus,  if  we 
make  certain  assumptions,  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  inevitably  follow.  If  you  assume  a 
national  income  of  less  than  140  billion 
dollars,  you  must  also  assume  one  or  more 
of  the  following  conditions:  mass  unem¬ 
ployment,  an  average  work  week  of  less 
than  forty  hours,  or  a  price  level  lower 
than  it  is  today. 

The  practical  fact  is  that  we  can  have 
tolerable  social  and  working  conditions  in 
this  country  only  at  higher  levels  of  pros¬ 
perity  than  we  have  ever  known.  These 
levels  can  only  be  reached  by  the  hardest 
kind  of  work,  the  most  imaginative  plan¬ 
ning  and  co-operation  among  all  special- 
interest  groups. 

Summarization 

The  solution  of  the  prosperity  problem 
would  have  a  significance  extending  far 
beyond  our  own  borders.  Plans  for  world 
economic  relationships  have  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  deal  of  governmental  atten¬ 
tion  and  public  discussion.  For  the  success 
of  all  these  international  plans,  a  high  level 
of  employment  and  production  in  the 
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United  States  is  everywhere  conceded  to  be 
indispensable.  With  high  prosperity,  we 
shall  require  large  imports  of  raw  mater¬ 
ials,  and  we  may  even  welcome  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to  ourselves  of  lower 
tariffs  on  foods  and  manufactured  goods. 
With  high  prosperity,  we  shall  be  less 
greedy  for  foreign  outlets  to  take  up  low- 
cost  excess  capacity  and  we  will  be  more 
willing  to  see  our  exports  directed  to  the 
world’s  essential  needs. 

The  critical  program  for  high  prosperity 
for  the  United  States  has  been  too  little 
emphasized  in  official  circles.  The  Baruch- 
Hancock  report,  reassuring  as  it  is,  does 
not  go  much  beyond  saying  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  pay  its  bills  promptly  and 
move  along,  always  taking  the  national  in¬ 
terest  and  the  human  element  into  account. 
This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  leaves 


much  important  planning  still  to  be  done 
by  others.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  Committees  that  are  studying  the 
problems  of  peacetime  reconstruction.  This 
too  is  good,  but  I  doubt  whether  effort  to 
date  is  proportional  to  the  task.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  domestic  recovery  and  long-term 
prosperity  should  no  longer  be  so  neglected 
nor  should  it  be  relegated  to  the  private 
agencies  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  business. 
Much  as  these  private  agencies  can  and 
must  do,  they  cannot  do  all,  indeed  they 
cannot  even  do  their  part,  without  proper 
governmental  leadership  and  co-operation. 

We  must  succeed  at  home  if  we  are  to 
succeed  abroad.  Our  great  contribution  to 
world  peace  and  freedom  can  only  be  made 
if  we  are  able  to  use  our  unparalleled  ad¬ 
vantages  in  establishing  here,  at  home,  a 
high  standard  of  prosperity  and  democracy. 


A  BHAVE  IVEW  WORLD 

The  old  frontier  railed  chiefly  for  muscle,  physical  endur¬ 
ance,  courage,  individualism,  and  a  vision  of  the  future.  The 
conquest  of  the  new  frontier  will  demand  the  highest  qualities 
of  thought  and  character.  Success  can  he  won  only  by  wisdom, 
knowledge,  willingness  for  sacrifice,  and  the  strongest  possible 
sense  of  social  justice  and  obligation. 

James  Truslov;  Adams, 

The  Record  of  America. 
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New  Horizons 


Prefabrication— Its  Future 

By  John  C.  Taylor  Jr. 


During  the  National  Assoeiation  Of  Real  Estate  Boards  War  Con* 
ference  held  in  Cleveland,  in  November,  many  property  managers 
asked  for  more  information  on  prefabrication  and  its  place  in  con¬ 
struction  for  the  future.  This  discussion  carries  with  it  many  of  the 
answers  and  some  new  viewpoints  which  will  be  of  great  value. 


Unless  prefabrication  of  structures  will 
result  in  the  home  owner  receiving  more 
for  his  dollar,  prefabrication  has  no  future 
that  is  worth  while.  It  is  believed  that 
prefabrication  will  enable  the  construction 
industry  to  produce  better  homes  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time  and  at  less  cost  than 
can  be  obtained  by  any  other  method.  And 
in  view  of  the  known  facts,  it  seems  log¬ 
ical  for  us  to  anticipate  such  a  result  from 
this  industry. 

This  question  has  been  for  some  time 
one  of  national  interest  and,  as  is  usually 
the  case  when  a  subject  is  much  talked 
about  and  much  written  about,  people  be¬ 
gin  to  write  and  speak  and  act  as  a  result 
of  their  feeling  rather  than  as  a  result  of 
their  thinking.  There  is  a  type  of  pre¬ 
fabrication  whose  proponents  prophesy 
that  it  will  cut  the  cost  of  houses  in  two, 
that  this  will  be  accomplished  by  a  ‘*De- 
troit”  of  the  housing  industry  with  long 
assembly  lines  producing  houses  by  the 
thousands.  There  is  also  a  prefabrication 
theory  that  pictures  the  house  of  tomorrow 
as  a  soil  of  Nomad’s  tent  that  can  be  set 
up  in  a  few  hours  and  moved  from  place 
to  place  at  will. 

Prefabrication  should  not  mean  an  en- 

'This  paper  was  delivered  by  John  C.  Taylor  Jr., 
at  the  National  Conference  on  Postwar  Housing 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Housing,  Inc.  held 
at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago,  March  10.  It  is 
reprinted  here  with  their  permission. 


tirely  new  type  of  contractor  and  builder. 
The  use  of  this  method  should  not  change 
the  real  estate  picture,  and  certainly  will 
not  eliminate  the  electrical  and  plumbing 
contractor  as  they  exist  today.  The  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  that  prefabrication 
is  a  fallacy,  that  it  cannot  produce  any¬ 
thing  except  sub-standard  housing  of  box¬ 
like  nature,  and  that  conventional  build¬ 
ing  methods  will,  in  the  postwar  period, 
lead  the  parade.  All  these  statements  are 
theory.  Let  us  look  at  prefabrication  as 
a  method,  a  new  method  of  construction 
which  will  use,  for  the  most  part,  the  same 
materials  which  would  have  been  used 
without  it  and  produce  the  same  house  as 
to  design  and  arrangement  as  would  have 
been  produced  without  it,  for  this  type  of 
prefabrication  certainly  has  a  place  in  fu¬ 
ture  building. 

History  of  the  Industry 

Much  of  the  confusion  surrounding  pre¬ 
fabrication  can  be  cleared  up  if  we  will 
stop  and  examine  the  history  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  It  has  not  been  so  many  years  since 
the  early  settlers  cut  down  trees,  hewed 
logs  and  built  a  home.  Procuring  material 
was  a  question  of  taking  the  forest  at  hand. 
A  group  of  neighbors  meeting  at  the  site, 
created  the  house  for  the  newcomer.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  following  such  construction 
of  log  cabins,  the  variety  of  materials  de¬ 
sired  in  a  house  increased.  The  builder 
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needed  nails,  glass,  siding,  shingles,  floor¬ 
ing,  and  other  materials,  and  as  a  result, 
the  builder  was  faced  with  a  procurement 
job  which  he  could  not  perform  efficiently. 
There  grew  up  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  a  logical  need  for  specialists  in  the  pro¬ 
curement  and  assembly  of  building  mate¬ 
rials.  Tbis  logical  need  was  met  and  there 
grew  up  in  this  country  the  modem  lum¬ 
beryard.  The  result  was  added  efficiency 
and  a  greater  dollar  value  to  the  home 
owner. 

The  second  major  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  came  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  heating,  electrical  work,  sheet 
metal,  and  plumbing.  This  resulted  in  a 
new  type  of  procurement,  a  new  type  of 
site  operator,  because  the  materials  used 
were  unfamiliar  to  the  general  contractor 
as  he  existed  at  that  time.  This  was  an¬ 
other  logical  need,  a  need  for  the  efficient 
distribution  and  installation  of  a  different 
type  of  equipment  and  new  materials.  This 
logical  need  was  met  and  there  grew  up 
new  distributors,  new  dealers,  and  new 
types  of  contractors  to  handle  plumbing, 
sheet  metal,  and  heating.  The  introduction 
of  the  lumberyard  was  merely  an  exten¬ 
sion,  another  link  in  the  chain  making  up 
an  industry.  The  same  manufacturers  pro¬ 
duced  material  as  before  and  the  same 
customers  used  it.  Plumbing,  heating,  and 
electrical  work  was  really  an  added  indus¬ 
try  to  an  old  one  as  it  required  new  fac¬ 
tories,  new  distributors,  and  new  con¬ 
tractors.  Both  contributed  to  the  value  per 
dollar  delivered  and  both  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  as  the  result  of  a  logical  need. 

Developments  in  this  industry  over  the 
past  twenty-five  years  have  created  three 
problems  for  which  a  solution  is  needed. 
They  represent  the  logical  need  for  a  new 
step  in  the  construction  industry,  and  in 
prefabrication  lies  the  solution. 


In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  variety  of  the  materials 
which  a  contractor  is  supposed  to  use. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  variety 
of  design  and  buildings,  specifications  have 
become  more  rigid  and  as  a  result,  we 
have  been  asking  the  contractor  to  perform 
at  the  site  a  lot  of  operations  which  he 
cannot  perform  efficiently.  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  a  need  for  a  refining  opera¬ 
tion  which  would  take  this  wide  variety 
of  materials  and  refine  them  by  cutting 
and  assembly  so  that  the  work  at  the  site 
can  be  carried  with  speed  and  efficiency. 

In  the  second  place,  practically  all  of 
the  research  in  connection  with  applying 
materials  to  housing  has  been  earried  out 
by  the  producers  of  these  materials.  The 
industry  is  indebted  to  these  companies 
for  the  splendid  job  which  they  have  done, 
but  it  has  been  and  will  be  increasingly 
dfliicult  for  such  research  to  remain  unbi¬ 
ased.  It  is  natural  for  those  employed  by  a 
producer  of  steel  to  try  to  show  that  the 
entire  house  should  be  built  of  this  prod¬ 
uet.  The  same  would  be  true  if  the  mate¬ 
rial  were  cement  or  plastics.  The  result  of 
this  type  of  research  is  the  placing  in  speci¬ 
fications,  clauses  requiring  the  use  of  ma¬ 
terial  without  thorough  knowledge  as  to 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  fitting  it  with 
other  materials  at  the  job  site.  This  has 
aggravated  an  already  growing  difficulty 
for  the  contractor  at  the  site,  and  this  is 
evidence  of  a  logical  demand  for  research 
that  takes  in  all  kinds  of  materials  and 
equipment,  studies  them  in  relation  to 
each  other  and  fits  them  together  as  parts 
of  a  house  without  regard  to  who  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  may  he.  There  is  a  need  for  a 
research  program  so  close  to  field  opera¬ 
tions  that  adjustments  in  materials  can  be 
made  for  any  part  of  the  country  in  which 
the  home  is  going  to  be  built. 

In  the  third  place,  there  existed,  prior 
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to  the  war,  in  this  country,  a  great  con* 
fusion  as  concerned  what  a  house  should 
cost.  The  feeling  became  universal  that  if 
you  set  out  to  spend  six  or  seven  thousand 
dollars  on  your  home,  it  would  cost  you 
eight  or  nine  before  you  finished.  It  was 
difficult  for  an  architect  to  design  to  a 
price.  It  was  difficult  for  a  banker  to  feel 
sure  that  the  contractor  could  operate  with* 
in  his  budget  and  the  contractor  usually 
was  faced  with  certain  operations  covering 
new  materials  with  which  he  was  not  famil* 
iar  and  which  resulted  in  his  estimate  be* 
ing  in  part,  at  least,  a  guess. 

Problem  of  Costs 

There  has  been  a  logical  need  for  some* 
thing  which  would  ^‘positivize^'  costs.  Costs 
that  could  be  estimated  in  advance  so  that 
the  contractor,  the  banker,  and  the  home 
owner  could  proceed  with  as  much  confid* 
dence  in  connection  with  the  financial 
side  of  the  operation  as  exists  in  other 
industries. 

Prefabrication  seems  to  be  the  answer 
to  these  three  problems,  for  prefabrication 
is  a  refining  operation  set  down  between 
the  manufacturers  of  building  materials 
and  the  contractor  and  set  down  for  the 
purpose  of  refining  the  material  to  the 
point  where  the  contractor  can  use  it 
efficiently. 

One  large  prefabricating  company  oper* 
ates  a  laboratory  as  a  separate  operation 
for  the  study  of  all  kinds  of  materials  and 
equipment  and  their  application  to  hous* 
ing.  Their  research  is  aimed  at  producing 
the  greatest  dollar  value,  regardless  of  the 
source  of  the  material. 

A  prefabricator  not  only  manufactures 
a  panel  which  the  architect  can  use  in  de* 
signing  and  the  contractor  in  building,  but 
every  single  cost  factor  in  connection  with 
that  panel  is  known  in  advance.  The  cost 
of  the  labor  and  material  to  make  it,  the 


cost  of  loading  it  and  transporting  it.  the 
cost  of  placing  it  in  the  house  and  the  cost 
of  finishing  it.  The  result  is  that  a  con* 
tractor  operating  in  conjunction  with  a 
prefabricator  can  be  certain  that  his  esti* 
mate  will  be  met,  and  this  is  good  news  for 
bankers.  Realtors,  and  prospective  home 
owners.  This  ability  to  “positivizc*’  cost  is 
in  itself  a  challenge  which  those  who  are 
opposed  to  prefabrication  will  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  meeting. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  these  three 
logical  needs  and  the  ability  of  the  prefab¬ 
ricator  to  supply  the  answer,  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  prefabrieation  is  as¬ 
sured  a  place  in  postwar  construction. 

Type  of  Operation 

We  can  draw  a  rather  accurate  picture 
of  the  type  of  operation  which  will  be  used 
for  prefabrication,  and  the  type  will  be 
entirely  different  from  that  used  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  motor  cars. 
In  the  beginning,  automobiles  were  assem¬ 
bled  jobs.  Wheels  were  manufactured  at 
one  point  and  fenders  at  another.  It  was 
soon  learned  that  such  a  method  was  not 
in  the  interests  of  low  costs,  because  the 
cheapest  way  to  transport  any  part  of  an 
automobile  was  and  is  as  a  part  of  the 
finished  product.  There  began  the  central¬ 
ization  of  the  automobile  industry.  It  ret- 
suited  in  the  manufacturing  of  parts  at 
or  near  one  point  and  deferring  transporta¬ 
tion  until  the  car  could  be  moved  under 
its  own  power  at  a  cost  of  three  and  one- 
half  cents  per  mile. 

The  final  assembly  of  a  house  must  take 
place  at  the  site  and  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  transportation  should  be  as  near¬ 
ly  direct  to  that  site  as  is  possible,  for 
transportation  plays  a  major  part  in  de¬ 
termining  house  costs. 

It  seems  reasonable  then  to  believe,  and 
this  has  been  proved  by  actual  experience, 
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that  the  house  of  tomorrow  will  be  pre¬ 
fabricated  and  the  operation  carried  out 
under  the  principle  of  assembly.  Those 
parts  which  require  elaborate  machinery 
and  large  inventories  will  be  produced  in 
a  few  central  plants  which  may  ship  over 
an  area  covered  by  a  radius  as  great  as 
750  miles.  The  simpler  and  heavier  parts 
requiring  less  machinery  and  smaller  in¬ 
ventory  will  be  produced  in  plants  which 
ship  over  an  area  covered  by  a  radius  of 
possibly  not  more  than  200  miles.  The 
practical  results  of  an  operation  of  this 
kind  have  been  determined  through  actual 
experience  in  the  production  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  several  thousand  homes. 

Believing  that  prefabrication  will  be 
used  extensively  in  the  postwar  period  and 
that  operations  will  be  carried  out  through 
an  operation  embracing  the  principle  of 
assembly  and  in  smaller  plants  widely  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country,  the  question 
arises  as  to  what  type  of  person  or  business 
will  be  the  operators  and  owners  of  these 
factories.  There  are  in  operation  today, 
several  companies  who  are  strictly  prefab¬ 
ricators.  They  perform  the  operations  de¬ 
sired  with  materials  purchased  from  the 
producers  of  materials  and  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  contractors.  There  are  manu¬ 
facturers  of  materials  who  believe  that 
prefabrication  is  a  function  or  a  step  which 
should  be  carried  out  by  them  and  that  a 
new  set  of  business  managers  or  owners  is 
unnecessary. 

There  are  contractors  who  believe  that 
they  can  own  their  own  equipment,  set  it 
up  at  the  site,  and  perform  this  refining 
operation  as  efficiently  as  the  prefabricator 
can  in  his  permanent  plant. 

Conclusiong 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  history  which 
can  direct  your  attention  to  some  evident 
trends.  If  prefabrication  is  a  logical  new 


step,  then  the  builder  who  engages  in  this 
activity  or  the  manufacturer  of  building 
material  who  creates  such  an  enterprise  is 
indulging  in  vertical  integration  and  his¬ 
tory  has  few  examples  which  show  success 
resulting  from  such  expansion.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  of  building  materials  would  en¬ 
gage  in  this  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  his  product.  They  could  not  do  as 
efficient  and  comprehensive  a  job  as  people 
who  are  in  the  prefabricating  business  ex¬ 
clusively. 

The  site  prefabricator  can  undoubtedly 
take  a  quantity  of  houses,  set  up  his  fac¬ 
tory  and  produce  with  a  resulting  cost  no 
higher  than  would  be  the  case  if  he  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  prefabricator,  but  he  can¬ 
not  do  this  for  one  house  or  ten  or  fifty. 
As  the  variety  of  materials  specified  in¬ 
creases  and  the  design  of  houses  become 
more  complicated,  the  number  needed  to 
be  built  at  one  time,  if  this  site  prefab¬ 
ricator  is  to  operate  efficiently,  will  in¬ 
crease.  Efficiency  in  such  an  operation  is 
limited  to  a  case  which  might  be  called 
extreme.  That  which  is  practical  in  ex¬ 
treme  cases  should  not  be  considered  a 
guide  for  the  general  practice  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  future. 

We  believe  that  the  postwar  period,  be¬ 
cause  of  need,  will  see  prefabrication 
adopted  to  some  extent  in  close  to  100  per 
cent  of  all  houses  built.  We  do  not  know 
what  percentage  of  each  house  will  be  pre¬ 
fabricated.  That  will  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  operations  which  can  be 
performed  more  efficiently  in  a  factory 
than  at  the  site.  Whatever  this  percentage 
may  be,  we  can  feel  confident  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  materials  or  the  more 
extensive  use  of  such  materials  as  steel 
and  glass  and  plastics  and  aluminum  and 
magnesium  will  call  for  additional  opera¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  performed  at  the  site. 
This  will  mean  that  throughout  the  years 
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the  percentage  of  parts  in  the  house ;  which 
is  prefabricated  will  grow.  These  two  steps, 
the  universal  adoption  of  partial  prefahri* 
cation,  plus  the  growth  of  that  part  which 
is  prefabricated  promises  for  this  industry 


a  growth  over  the  years  and  an  expansion 
which  can  be  anticipated  by  almost  no 
other  industry  or  activity.  There  is  a  place 
and  a  future  for  prefabrication  in  the  years 
which  lie  ahead. 


A  Guide  to  the  Future 


The  Manufacturers’  Prnblems 

By  Irving  W.  Clark 

Property  managers  are  keenly  interested  in  material  and  equip* 
ment.  Wide  knowledge  of  its  use  and  availability  is  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade.  Mr.  Clark  who  speaks  for  the  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  has  some  very  important  things  to  say. 


T^HAT  a  huge  ’‘need  backlog”  of  hous* 
ing  units  exists  today  in  these  United  States 
of  ours  is  a  well  established  fact.  The  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  actual  construction  during  the 
ten  year  period  immediately  preceding  our 
country's  entrance  into  the  war  only  filled 
approximately  forty  per  cent  of  our  na¬ 
tional  housing  requirements  for  net  new 
families,  replacements  necessitated  by  loss 
from  catastrophe,  demolished  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  expansion,  or  untenant¬ 
able  conditions. 

To  this  accumulated  housing  deficiency 
must  be  added  an  even  more  rapid  accu¬ 
mulation  of  unfilled  new  housing  needs 
during  the  war  years.  With  all  due  credit 
to  the  unprecedented  accomplishments  of 
the  housing  industry  in  erecting  war  shel¬ 
ter  units  to  alleviate  the  most  pressing  re¬ 
quirements  of  huge  population  shifts  to 
shipbuilding,  aireraft,  munition,  and  war 
industrial  centers,  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
part  of  this  construction  will  in  its  present 
form  and  location  meet  our  postwar  re¬ 
quirements  cannot  be  disregarded. 

A  million  housing  units  annually  for  ten 
or  more  years  after  the  war  therefore  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
nation's  peacetime  shelter  need  require¬ 
ments,  if  housing  is  to  hold  its  own  with 
the  balance  of  our  living  economy. 

This  paper  was  delivered  by  Irving  W.  Clark  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Conference  on  Postwar  Hous¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Committee  on  Housing,  Inc., 
held  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  in  Chicago,  March  10, 
and  is  reprinted  with  their  permission. 


New  housing,  however,  is  only  part  of 
the  story.  When  the  war  is  over,  at  least 
fifteen  years  will  have  elapsed  since  there 
has  been  any  important  modernization  or 
repair  activity  of  national  scope.  A  high 
percentage  of  America’s  thirty-two  million 
existing  residence  units  are  crying  for  ex¬ 
tensive  modernization  and  major  repairs 
to  preserve  and  maintain  their  equity. 

During  the  transition  period  and  imme¬ 
diate  postwar  years,  it  is  essential  that 
major  emphasis  in  the  housing  industry  be 
placed  upon  modernization  and  repair. 
The  dollars  spent  in  this  field  can  equal  or 
exceed  the  dollar  volume  in  new  housing 
construction. 

Far  too  often  housing  projections  fail  to 
include  the  important  element  of  com¬ 
munity  facilities,  as:  streets,  transporta¬ 
tion,  utilities,  water  systems,  sewers,  sewer¬ 
age  disposal  plants,  schools,  parks, 
churches,  theaters,  and  commercial  build¬ 
ings  that  are  as  much  a  part  of  any  suc¬ 
cessful  new  housing  development  as  the 
residential  units  themselves.  At  least  an 
equal  number  of  dollars  must  be  invested 
in  these  facilities  as  are  invested  in  new 
housing.  Much  of  this  so-called  “heavy 
construction”  should  precede  the  actual 
housing  program. 

It  is  these  three  phases  which  form  the 
complete  housing  market  upon  which  the 
construction  industry  must  focus  its  plans 
and  efforts.  Each  part  is  related  to  the 
other  two.  Only  by  complete  well  bal- 
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anced  programs  can  the  housing  industry 
fulfill  its  obligation  to  its  community. 

Problems  and  Contributions 

But  how  can  this  great  ,  need  potential 
be  converted  into  actual  houses?  What  is 
this  major  problem  upon  which  the  hous* 
ing  industry  must  focus  its  attention  that 
is  so  essential  to  the  proper  conversion  of 
this  huge  need  market  into  actual  fact? 
What  single  contribution  will  pinnacle  to 
greater  importance  over  all  others?  The 
problems  of  the  housing  industry  in  ap¬ 
proaching  a  market  of  the  magnitude  pre¬ 
viously  outlined  are  many,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  industry  are  the  problems  of 
the  material  and  equipment  producers.  It 
is  essential  however,  that  all  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  be  carefully  analyzed  in  a  search  for 
the  major  problem  and  to  establish  the 
proper  evaluation  of  each  factor  to  the 
major  problem.  Once  established  it  is  then 
a  necessity  for  the  industry  to  raise  its 
sights  and  focus  them  on  the  major  prob¬ 
lem,  rather  than  upon  the  many  partial 
problems  that  far  too  often  are  over  em¬ 
phasized  as  to  their  importance. 

It  will  not  be  reconversion.  As  great  as 
this  problem  is,  with  all  of  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  from  materials  to  retraining  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  from  production  to  distribution,  it 
actually  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  will  be 
essential  that  industry  reconvert  in  the 
shortest  possible  period  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  unemployment.  This  means  that 
the  consumer  goods  manufacturers  must 
get  back  into  the  production  of  the  things 
that  they  were  making  when  the  clouds  of 
war  descended.  The  tools,  techniques,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  production  lines  can  be  more 
easily  converted  to  1942  products  than  to 
wait  for  new  tools,  new  techniques,  and 
new  materials  that  entirely  new  products 
wquld  require.  It  is,  therefore,  only  sound. 


sensible  thinking  to  anticipate  that  most 
equipment  and  materials  will  be  the  same 
or  similar  to  those  with  which  we  built 
in  1942.  To  be  sure,  these  may  carry  a 
new  dress,  but  fundamentally,  1942  prod¬ 
ucts  should  be  anticipated  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  postwar  period. 

These  remarks  are  not  reactionary. 
Many  of  the  elements,  materials,  and  prod¬ 
ucts  which  we  have  seen  displayed  across 
the  pages  of  our  forward-thinking  publica¬ 
tions  and  have  heard  expounded  from  the 
stage  and  press,  as  *^Items  of  Tomorrow^’ 
will  eventually  become  a  fact. 

Product  and  equipment  history,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  one  of  organized  improve¬ 
ment  year  after  year  through  research 
and  development.  New  materials  require 
new  techniques,  new  machinery,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  periods  of  testing  before  the  re¬ 
putable  manufacturer  is  prepared  to  place 
them  on  the  market  for  consumer  use, 
and  this  evolutionary  process  applies  to 
housing  as  well.  You  may  be  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  period  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  will  be  one  of  greatly  accel¬ 
erated  development  of  all  products  and 
materials,  both  old  and  new. 

Will  the  problem  be  one  of  rebuilding 
or  revamping  distribution?  Again,  the 
answer  must  be — no.  Any  changes  in  this 
important  field  will  take  place  in  an  or¬ 
derly  fashion,  step  by  step,  in  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  manner,  over  a  period  of  years, 
in  tune  with  other  developments. 

Will  it  be  the  development  of  new  ma¬ 
terials,  new  equipment,  supplies,  and  ap¬ 
pliances?  Important  as  the  contributions 
of  new  materials  and  new  products  will 
be,  it  is  only  one  of  the  contributing  fac¬ 
tors.  Here  one  should  anticipate  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  an  evolutionary  process  that 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  water  power  inspired  man  to 
greater  mechanical  developments,  ever 
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since  the  Yankee  peddler  realized  that 
in  the  development  of  new  items,  and 
improvement  to  his  existing  meager  lines 
of  early  implements  lay  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Year  after  year,  decade  after  dec¬ 
ade,  century  after  century  this  evolution¬ 
ary  process  has  consistently  brought  new 
or  improved  commodities  to  our  door. 
Through  hoom  periods  and  depressions, 
through  periods  of  peace  and  periods  of 
war,  history  establishes  that  this  process 
of  new  developments,  new  materials,  new 
products,  has  been  continuous  but  that  it 
has  always  been  accelerated  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  war.  Necessity  has,  and  always 
will  be,  the  “mother  of  invention”! 

And  World  War  II  and  the  years  that 
follow  will  be  no  exception  to  this  time- 
honored  fundamental.  Our  answer  does 
not  rest  within  the  process  of  invention 
and  development  alone.  Actually,  as  a 
nation,  only  partial  use  has  been  made  of 
the  vast  array  of  products,  materials,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  techniques  in  existence  in  1941 
in  the  housing  field.  The  public  accepts 
new  items,  new  things,  major  changes, 
slowly.  Proper  mind  conditioning  of  the 
public  to  new  commodities,  new  tech¬ 
niques,  the  changes  with  which  they  are 
not  familiar,  through  carefully  planned 
educational  programs,  is  a  “must”  to  the 
goal  of  public  acceptance  which  is  the 
true  measure  of  success. 

Again,  is  it  a  better  financing  plan,  low¬ 
er  interest  rates,  or  longer  terms  of  amor¬ 
tization? 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
held,  sound  progress  has  been  made,  fur¬ 
ther  progress  should  be  anticipated,  but 
here  again,  careful  analysis  indicates  that 
th  is  is  not  the  major  problem. 

As  vital  and  as  complex  as  the  foregoing 
major  questions  are,  they  are  only  part  of 
the  one  major  problem  of  the  producers 
of  housing  materials  and  equipment.  Sav- 
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ings  in  cash,  government  bonds  and  credit 
potential  in  the  hands  of  the  consuming 
public  will  be  at  an  all  time  high  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  Never  before  has 
the  consumer  purchasing  power  reached 
such  astronomical  proportions.  Never  in 
history  has  such  a  pentup  desire  to  buy 
consumer  capital  goods  and  luxuries  spi¬ 
raled  to  such  heights. 

Here  are  two  important  elements  of  free 
enterprise,  the  desire  to  purchase  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  power  to  purchase  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  credit  straining  at  the 
leash,  waiting  for  the  relinquishment  and 
removal  of  necessary  wartime  limitation 
orders  when  the  life  blood  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  fair  competition  can  again  flow 
through  the  veins  of  private  industry. 
When  the  normal  flow  of  capital  and  con¬ 
sumers  goods  will  bring  a  higher  standard 
of  living  not  only  to  America  hut  to  the 
entire  world. 

Here  also  lies  the  housing  industry’s 
greatest  problem.  As  with  all  industry, 
fair  competition  is  the  life  blood  of  the 
housing  industry  (not  competition  within 
the  industry  itself)  but  with  other  indus¬ 
tries  that  will  vie  with  might  and  main 
for  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

The  ability  of  the  housing  industry  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  automobile, 
the  fur  coat,  jewelry,  delayed  vacations, 
etc.,  for  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer  dol¬ 
lar  is  its  greatest  problem  and  in  its  solu¬ 
tion  rests  the  industr^^’s  greatest  contribu¬ 
tions  to  society,  social  and  economic.  Its 
solution  is  a  must  if  American  housing  is 
to  hold  its  own  with  the  balance  of  our 
living  economy. 

To  repeat — the  housing  industry’s  great- 
prohlem  in  the  postwar  era  will  be  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  compete  successfully  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  the  fur  coat,  jewelry,  and  delayed 
vacations  for  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer 
dollar,  and  in  its  solution  rests  the  indus- 
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try’s  opportunity  for  its  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  society,  both  social  and  economic. 

All  of  the  questions  raised  earlier  in 
this  presentation  and  many  others  are  con¬ 
tributing  elements  to  this  problem,  each 
must  be  solved  within  the  frame  work  of 
the  major  problem. 

Housing 

What  is  “housing”?  Far  too  often  hous¬ 
ing  is  considered  as  shelter  only.  To  many 
it  is  structure  and  a  minimum  space  of 
land.  To  others  it  means,  structure,  land, 
and  certain  specific  equipment.  All  of  these 
conceptions  fall  far  short  of  the  broad 
scope  of  the  major  problem. 

Actually,  housing  is  the  shelter  for  the 
heart  of  the  family  unit,  the  home,  and 
the  Home  of  194X  must  be  a  complete 
living  unit  to  meet  competitive  require¬ 
ments. 

It  is  therefore  only  sound,  sensible  think¬ 
ing  for  the  idustry  to  meet  its  major  prob¬ 
lem  by  developing  a  complete  package  of 
living  with  ample  land  and  trees  to  meet 
its  occupant’s  social,  economic,  and  artistic 
requirements,  with  a  structure  that  gives 
maximum  protection  from  the  elements  of 
minimum  maintenance  expense  and  maxi¬ 
mum  architectural  appeal,  with  sufficient 
equipment  to  insure  heat,  light,  sanitation, 
cooking,  food  preservation,  and  laundry 
facilities  at  minimum  operating  costs.  They 
must  be  located  on  streets  free  from 
through  traffic  and  convenient  to  schools, 
churches,  theaters,  parks,  stores,  commer¬ 
cial  buildings  and  easily  accessible  to  in¬ 
dustry.  Again,  it  must  develop  a  series  of 
“living  packages”  for  the  various  economic 
and  social  levels  that  can  be  merchandised 
at  a  fair  profit  and  at  a  price  within  the 
means  of  each  major  income  bracket.  A 
fair  rental  will  amortize  the  mortgage  and 
maintain  the  investment  at  maximum  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  its  occupants.  It  is  this  “Liv¬ 


ing  Package”  that  will  be  a  real  competi¬ 
tor  for  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer  dollar. 
It  is  the  co-operative  part  that  building 
material  and  equipment  producers  will 
play  in  developing  this  competitive  pack¬ 
age  that  will  form  the  basis  of  their  great¬ 
est  contribution. 

A  Long  Range  Problem 

It  is  this  broad,  long  range  pattern  of 
better  living  that  the  housing  industry 
must  train  its  sights  and  program  its  efforts, 
if  American  housing  is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  balance  of  our  living  economy. 

Many  of  you  will  say  this  is  not  a  new 
approach,  it  is  already  being  done.  Others 
will  question  the  industry’s  ability  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  program  of  this  scope. 

To  you  who  are  already  working  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  complete  living  package  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  intensify  your  efforts. 

But  how  can  this  ideal  complete  living 
package  become  a  fact?  What  steps  must 
be  taken?  A  careful  study  of  the  outlined 
specification  will  reveal  the  following: 

(1)  That  there  is  not  a  single  new  or 
unknown  item  in  the  specification  that 
was  not  available  when  the  war  descended 
upon  us.  The  land,  the  structural  mate¬ 
rials,  the  equipment,  the  public  service 
facilities,  the  construction  personnel,  the 
financial  support,  the  know-how,  were  and 
are  all  available. 

(2)  That  the  outlined  specification  how¬ 
ever,  will  require  longer  range  planning, 
more  complete  co-ordination,  and  the  full 
co-operation  of  every  branch,  and  every 
individual  of  the  housing  industry. 

(3)  To  the  material  and  equipment  pro¬ 
ducer  it  will  mean  effective  studies  of  the 
better  relationship  between  various  types 
of  material,  many  pieces  of  equipment 
both  old  and  new,  used  in  construction, 
a  complete  integration  with  standard  dim¬ 
ensions  and  completely  organized  sub- 
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assemblies,  the  eontinuous  ^development 
and  production  of  new  items,  new  tech¬ 
niques,  all  at  reasonable  capital  costs  and 
minimum  operating  and  maintenance  ex¬ 
pense. 

(4)  To  the  architect,  engineer,  builder, 
and  contractor;  a  closer  co-operation  with 
the  suppliers  of  materials  and  equipment 
in  an  effort  to  better  co-ordinate  design, 
facilities,  fabrication,  and  to  eliminate 
waste. 

(5)  To  the  city  planner,  the  Realtor, 
the  promotor;  better  utilization  of  land, 
and  the  integration  of  each  suh-division 
as  a  part  of  an  over-all  county  plan. 

(6)  To  the  banker,  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  financial  institutions;  the 


development  of  better  yardsticks  of  ap¬ 
praisal,  and  of  greater  appreciation  of 
maintenance,  as  a  fundamental  to  sounder 
investment. 

(7)  To  the  social  worker;  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  effort  to  help  our  less  fortunate 
by  developing  techniques  to  encourage  a 
gradual  improvement  in  their  economic 
existence. 

(8)  To  the  housing  industry  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  its  full  share  of  the  post¬ 
war  economic  program  of  full  employment 
by  producing  year  after  year,  better  com¬ 
plete  living  units  to  build  stronger,  better, 
finer  American  communities;  to  raising  the 
standards  of  American  living. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE 

The  Tremendous  national  machine  of  American  economy  must 
be  fed  by  mas^orders,  which  depend  in  turn  upon  mass-pros¬ 
perity,  and,  to  a  very  much  greater  degree  than  in  even  a 
European  democracy,  upon  free  speech  and  good  spirits. 

Miriam  Beard, 

History  of  the  Business  Man. 
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Modernization  of  Existing  Honsinq' 

By  Philip  W.  Kniskern,  M.A.I. 

This  conservative,  well  balanced  speech,  by  the  dean  of  appraisers  is 
based  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  situation  in  housing  as  it  exists  today. 

To  make  good  use  of  the  buildings  already  erected  before  going  all  out 
to  construct  new  ones — that  is  good  business.  Good  for  many  reasons, 
and  it  is  exactly  what  our  property  managers  have  been  advocating. 


XjET  us  first  inquire  just  what  we 
mean  by  rehabilitation.  Maintenance  is  a 
normal  upkeep  of  properties  and  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  thought  of  rehabilitation. 
However,  during  the  last  few  years  so  much 
maintenance  has  not  been  attended  to,  due 
to  material  and  labor  restrictions  and  the 
effect  of  rent  control,  that  it  would  not  he 
surprising  if  some  properties  through  de¬ 
ferred  maintenance  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  rehabilitation  is  desirable. 

In  the  discussion  of  modernization  let 
us  think  in  terms  of  rehabilitation,  that  is, 
the  recapture  of  depreciation  and  obso¬ 
lescence,  the  conversion  of  a  building  to 
more  intensive  use,  and  also  the  conversion 
of  a  building  to  a  new  and  different  use 
from  that  for  which  it  is  now  suited.  In 
this  discussion  let  us  keep  continuously  in 
mind  that  the  program  which  we  call  mod¬ 
ernization  deals  with  individual  properties. 

We  might  ask  the  questions:  “What  is 
the  place  of  modernization  or  rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  the  postwar  housing  scheme?”  In 
answering  that  let  us  look  at  slum  clear¬ 
ance  as  well  as  the  replanning  and  re¬ 
building  of  our  cities.  Any  discussion  or 
thinking  on  any  of  those  subjects  of  neces¬ 
sity  involves  large  and  ambitious  pro¬ 
grams;  serious  basic  and  controversial  ques¬ 
tions  immediately  come  to  the  fore,  and 

'Speech  delivered  by  Philip  W.  Kniskern,  M.A.I. 
before  the  National  Conference  on  Postwar 
Housing  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  March  9,  and  re* 
printed  here  by  their  permission. 


the  difficulty  of  finding  answers  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  wide  and  varied  effect  of  any 
single  policy  when  it  is  applied  generally 
to  this  heterogeneous  country.  It  is  rather 
amazing  that  in  a  country  so  well  inte¬ 
grated  nationally  as  we  are,  that  there  are 
such  wide  and  distinct  differences  between 
local  customs  and  procedures.  Involved 
too,  in  this  over-all  planning  discussion 
are  the  questions  of,  “Who  will  get 
profits?”  “How  big  should  the  profits  be, 
if  any?”  and  “Who  gets  subsidy  benefits?” 

No  Solution? 

Sometimes  we  wonder  if  we  will  ever  set¬ 
tle  these  differences.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  optimists  who  thinks  that  we  will  find 
reasonably  suitable  compromises  so  that 
we  can  all  join  on  one  integrated  program, 
but  with  any  such  optimism  it  must  be 
recognized  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  before  such  satisfactory  de¬ 
cisions  can  be  reached. 

Even  when  these  over-all  policy  ques¬ 
tions  are  settled,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  will  be  a  tremendous  time  lag 
before  actual  physical  results  will  be  seen 
or  become  effective.  Can  you  visualize 
local  planning  authority  all  set  up  with 
tbe  type  and  form  of  federal  assistance 
fully  determined  and  ready  to  be  given? 
Think  of  the  programs  of  selecting  a  pre¬ 
cise  site  in  a  particular  city,  accumulating 
the  title  to  that  site,  much  of  which  must 
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be  through  condemnation,  and  the  over¬ 
all  planning  of  the  rebuilding  and 
redeveloping.  Let  us  not  overlook  the 
amount  of  local  discussion  and  argument 
that  will  come  into  being  with  the  decision 
of  any  city  to  adopt  this  program.  After 
all  this  is  done,  the  individual  properties 
within  the  planned  area  must  be  leased  or 
otherwise  put  into  the  hands  of  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  or  organizations  who  will  develop 
them.  The  individual  building  plans  must 
be  made,  and  these  plans  must  go  through 
some  machinery  for  approval  by  the  local 
authority.  The  detail  that  lies  ahead  of 
any  rebuilding  program  after  the  national 
policies  have  been  decided  is  staggering  to 
contemplate  with  any  speed  of  action. 

By  the  very  bigness  of  all  these  plans, 
the  process  of  accomplishment  is  of  neces¬ 
sity  a  long  and  slow  one.  Too,  the  bigness 
of  the  plans  require  big  operators  and  is 
likely  to  leave  out  the  small  builder.  In 
contemplation  of  quantitative  production 
of  housing  in  this  country,  one  can  not 
overlook  the  great  contribution  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  family  units  that  has  always 
been  made  in  all  of  our  cities  by  the  small 
builders. 

Rehabilitation  in  that  it  deals  with  the 
individual  property  is  quite  simple  in  its 
planning,  permits  quick  starting  of  actual 
construction,  and  uses  this  great  supply  we 
have  of  comparatively  small  builders. 
Through  its  simplicity  and  speed  of^action, 
it  promises  one  of  the  most  important 
routes  for  quick  employment  as  soon  as 
the  war  effort  is  completed. 

The  accumulative  effect  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  more  or  less  self-starting  operators 
will  unquestionably  give  aggregate  result 
that  will  be  a  big  program  before  anyone 
realizes  it  and  which  probably  would  first 
become  visible  through  statistical  accum¬ 
ulations,  because  of  the  scattered  individ¬ 
ual  items  that  would  make  it  up. 
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Rehabilitation  No  Substitute 

In  advocating  the  suitability  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  program,  I  definitely  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  opposing  the 
replanning  and  rebuilding  programs. 
There  is  no  denying  the  benefits  of  these 
larger  programs.  Rehabilitation  is  not 
suggested  in  any  way  as  a  substitute,  but  is 
suggested  as  a  valuable  and  effective  com¬ 
plimentary  program.  There  are  many  spots 
that  a  big  program  can  not  reach.  There 
will  be  spots  suitable  to  rehabilitation 
which  lie  in  areas  that  are  not  suited  to 
the  bigger  plans.  There  are  the  fringes 
lying  outside  any  replanned  area  which 
can  likewise  be  considered. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  great  deal  of  our 
discussions  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  various 
policies  affecting  the  housing  program  for 
the  country  is  definitely  colored  by  a  pre¬ 
conceived  position.  Too  often  this  results 
in  the  distortion  or  warping  of  facts  and 
arguments  to  support  the  particular  pro  or 
con  position  rather  than  the  presentation 
and  consideration  of  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  data  with  the  results  unknown  until 
the  question  is  atfded  up.  Much  housing 
argument  is  analagous  to  the  mathematician 
who,  given  a  group  of  figures  to  be  added 
up,  starts  first  with  a  total  and  then  selects 
only  such  figures  out  of  his  problem  as  will 
give  that  total,  discarding  and  ignoring  the 
other  figures  given  in  his  problem. 

If  we  look  over  our  probable  resources 
and  facilities  and  examine  into  the  wartime 
experiments  or  accomplishments  (both  are 
correct)  in  remodeling  and  conversion, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  rehabilitation 
and  modernization  of  existing  structures 
can  and  should  be  an  important  phase  of 
our  postwar  activities. 

The  obvious  advantages  in  rehabilitation 
over  new  construction  lie  in  the  building 
labor  and  materials  that  may  be  saved  by 
using  existing  foundations,  walls,  floors. 
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and  roof  construction.  Then  too,  the  public 
services,  sewer,  water,  gas,  electricity,  pave¬ 
ment,  schools,  churches,  and  transportation 
are  already  there.  The  degree  of  savings 
available  vary',  of  course,  with  the  age  and 
condition  of  both  the  building  and  the 
neighborhood,  but  they  are  substantial. 

We  are  very  wasteful  of  our  existing 
capital  resources  when  we  go  to  virgin  ter¬ 
ritory  and  incur  the  expense  of  elaborate 
area  planning,  new  public  services,  grad¬ 
ing,  and  streets  —  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time  consumed — nevertheless  we  should  do 
a  lot  of  new  construction,  wasteful  as  it  is. 

We  can  well  consider  the  distinctly 
shorter  time  interval  between  conception 
and  occupancy  of  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  rehabilitation  jobs  as  compared 
to  the  same  number  of  new  family  units  in 
a  new  section  starting  with  virgin  ground. 
Those  demobilized  from  war  industry  and 
the  military  can  be  used,  and  therefore 
employed  much  quicker  under  a  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  than  under  a  new  construc¬ 
tion  program  with  its  long  preliminary 
planning  and  preparation  before  construc¬ 
tion  actually  can  start. 

Some  may  cite  starting  delays  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Conversion  Program  as  an  argument 
against  this  time  claim  but  there  were 
many  obvious  reasons  for  those  that  did 
occur.  Some  were  eliminated  as  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  perfected,  some  were  inherent 
in  the  Lanham  Act  provisions,  some  were 
due  to  those  conditions  that  are,  and  have 
been  for  years,  inherent  in  any  government 
operation  where  financial  accountability  is 
involved. 

A  New  Program 

There  is  no  question  but  that  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  Federal  Wartime  Con¬ 
version  Program  a  postwar  program  could 
be  developed  that  would  work  rapidly  and 
with  efficiency. 


New  subdivisions,  new  houses  are  glam¬ 
orous,  romantic,  and  offer  a  freedom  of 
planning.  This  may  often  unconsciously 
lead  us  away  from  the  true  advantages  and 
benefits  of  rehabilitation,  for  the  latter,  by 
comparison  is  drab,  involves  hard  mental 
work,  concessions  in  planning,  and  risks 
that  are  sometimes  ignored  in  new  con¬ 
struction. 

Financing  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  serious  problems  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Private  lenders  are  hesitant  for  many 
logical  reasons  which  are  aggravated  by 
the  comparative  romance  and  glamour  of 
new  construction.  Federal  financing,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Lanham  Act  funds  used  for 
wartime  conversion,  is  definitely  not  an 
answer.  Federal  financial  accountability, 
requirements  for  bidding,  lump  sum  con¬ 
tracts,  precision  of  detail  required  in  plans, 
and  other  items  make  the  work  both  too 
expensive  and  too  slow  in  operation. 

The  answer  probably  lies  in  some  form 
of  insurance  of  mortgages  upon  the  com¬ 
pleted  structure  with  private  sources  sup¬ 
plying  the  construction  funds  and  assum¬ 
ing  the  construction  risks.  Private  sources, 
too,  would  supply  the  permanent  funds 
with  the  principal  insured.  This  is  not 
given  as  a  final  answer  but  more  as  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  the  answer  probably  lies. 

In  many  properties  suitable  to  rehabili¬ 
tation  the  same  problem  will  arise,  that 
we  recognize  in  the  replanning  discussions, 
namely,  the  over-pricing  of  the  older  prop¬ 
erties  which  results  from  the  lethargy  of 
our  people  to  recognize  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  actual  deterioration  that  has  occurred 
in  some  neighborhoods  and  some  proper¬ 
ties.  The  answer  to  problems  of  this  kind 
probably  lies. in  longer  term  financing  than 
has  heretofore  been  considered,  which  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  higher  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  new  use  to  repay  that  part  of 
the  capital  value  which  we  still  refuse  to 
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admit  has  disappeared.  Perhaps  it  has  not 
disappeared  if  we  find  the  right  procedure 
for  recapturing  it. 

Properties  now  used  for  residential  pur¬ 
poses  are  not  suitable — some  requiring  the 
recapture  of  depreciation  and  obsolescence; 
others  requiring,  in  addition,  breaking  up 
into  multi-family  units.  More  study  is  re¬ 
quired  before  it  can  be  said  that  the  con¬ 
versions  of  offices,  stores,  factories,  garages, 
and  the  like  are  suitable  for  postwar  hous¬ 
ing  although  fully  warranted  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  wartime. 

The  Record 

We  have  available  for  study  many  lab¬ 
oratory  tests,  something  akin  to  the  pilot 
plant  which  the  chemist  builds  before 
starting  the  actual  commercial  manufac¬ 
ture  of  a  new  product.  This  lies  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Wartime  Conversion  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Housing  Agency  and 
in  the  published  experiences  of  such  suc¬ 
cessful  operators  as  Arthur  Binns  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  National  Housing  Administrative 
Program  has  been  excellently  handled  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  considering  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  carried 
out.  If  I  appear  to  be  critical  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  searching  for 
means  of  doing  a  similar  job  when  not  op¬ 
erating  under  emergency  conditions  and 
taking  the  full  benefit  of  the  experience 
and  lessons  of  that  program. 

From  the  internal  viewpoint  of  home  use 
service,  it  is  my  impression  that  some  three 
out  of  every  four  applications  failed  of 
completion,  that  is,  they  were  declined, 
dropped,  withdrawn,  or  for  some  other 
reason  did  not  carry  through.  Some  22 
per  cent  of  the  failures  were  due  to  un¬ 
suitable  properties  because  of  size,  con¬ 
struction,  condition,  or  whatnot.  In  some 
12  per  cent  the  conversion  costs  were  ex¬ 


cessive.  Some  further  24  per  cent  were 
withdrawn  by  the ’owners.  At  the  start  of 
the  program  we  anticipated  there  would  be 
considerable  trouble  with  zoning  restric¬ 
tions;  however,  only  about  3  per  cent  of 
the  incompleted  applications  were  due  to 
zoning. 

We  must  remember  the  limitations  under 
which  it  was  operated.  There  were  rental 
restrictions  contained  in  the  Lanham  Act 
itself.  There  was  rent  control.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  expenditure  was  limited  to  $2,500  per 
family,  for  instance,  and  that  could  not  be 
stretched  to  $2,501  per  family.  The  con¬ 
version  cost  has  to  be  amortized  within 
seven  years.  It  is  possibly  a  fair  estimate 
that,  if  there  had  been  more  flexibility  in 
these  and  some  of  the  other  requirements, 
as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  all  the  appliea- 
tions  that  failed  could  have  been  success¬ 
fully  completed. 

There  are  many  other  problems  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  bringing  this  program  into  be¬ 
ing  which  were  less  apparent  and  often 
would  be  unobserved  by  anyone  not  fully 
cognizant  of  conditions.  However,  their 
effeet  was  nonetheless  severe.  The  pre¬ 
cision  as  to  bids  and  disbursements,  are 
always  a  result  of  the  aceountability  in  the 
general  aeeounting  office  by  the  individual 
disbursing  government  funds.  It  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation,  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
conversion  job  was  placed  in  its  hands,  has 
been  giving  all  its  thought  and  effort  to  a 
well  integrated,  effective,  liquidation  pro¬ 
gram,  and  it  was  neeessary  to  eonvert  a 
segment,  at  least,  of  that  organization  from 
liquidation  thinking  to  eonstruction  think¬ 
ing  which  is  not  an  easy  or  simple  admin¬ 
istrative  problem.  The  conversion  program 
is  one  involving  a  mass  of  small  but  eom- 
plex  detail  which  is  very  difficult  to  de¬ 
centralize.  Any  instructions  or  regulations 
that  were  sent  out  were  often  given  quite 
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variable  local  interpretations.  This  will 
always  be  the  case  in  so  complex  an  ac¬ 
tivity.  Due  to  the  emergency  nature,  it 
was  attempted  to  put  the  program  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  field  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
decided  upon.  This  got  it  off  to  a  wrong 
start,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  correcting  erroneous  practices  that 
came  into  being  before  the  whole  com¬ 
plete  and  correct  methods  were  worked  out. 

The  natural  and  almost  necessary  result 
of  the  conditions  then  existing  was  that 
the  conversion  program  in  fact  was  pon¬ 
derous  and  slow  moving,  particularly  when 
compared  to  the  small  local  operator  who 
would  pick  up  his  own  single,  isolated  job, 
attend  to  his  financing,  and  start  men  work¬ 
ing  on  the  job  doing  wrecking  work  almost 
before  his  final  plans  were  completed. 

Government  Aid 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work,  it  is  my  rather  firm  belief  that 
when  a  program  is  worked  out,  the  only 
part  the  government  should  play  in  such  a 
new  program  would  be  confined  largely  to 
the  stimulation  of  activity,  some  form  of 
insurance  assistance  to  the  necessary  financ¬ 
ing,  and  supervision  only  to  the  extent  nec¬ 
essary  to  support  the  national  insurance 
granted  to  the  operation.  The  government 
should  have  no  direct  activity  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  operation,  no  activity  in  the  con¬ 
tracting  for  work  nor  in  the  management. 

It  is  clear  that  the  results  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  work  to  which  I  have  referred, 
combined  with  a  study  to  develop  refine¬ 
ments  of  these  procedures,  could  definitely 
point  the  way  to  accomplish  a  rehabilita- 
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tion  program  and  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  therefrom.  It  would  take  compar¬ 
atively  little  study  to  find  a  workable,  ef¬ 
fective  solution. 

While  the  controlling  considerations  in 
developing  such  a  program  should  be  the 
suitability  of  the  housing  created,  there  is 
a  definite  and  collateral  benefit  tbat  could 
be  obtained  without  in  anyway  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  this  primary  purpose.  The  possibilities 
of  re-employment  benefits  during  the  de¬ 
mobilization  or  reconversion  period  have 
already  been  referred  to.  It  seems  to  me 
that  bigger  aggregate  results,  both  in  mod¬ 
ern  family  units  and  employment,  will  re¬ 
sult  from  a  condition  whereby  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small  operators  are  each  going  to 
work  simultaneously  on  his  own  small  ac¬ 
tivity.  Such  results  can  not  possibly  be 
envisioned  when  we  think  of  a  group  of 
big  operators  waiting  around  the  ante¬ 
room,  so  to  speak,  of  one  office  which  is 
controlling  the  decisions  of  a  major  re¬ 
planning  program.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
of  such  an  office  as  a  serious  “hottle  neck,” 
particularly  when  applied  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  postwar  activity.  On  the  other  hand, 
through  this  so  called  “bottle  neck”  office 
will  be  created  a  vast  planning  program 
tbat  will  be  done  in  an  orderly  fashion  and 
cover  a  period  of  many  years  following 
the  immediate  postwar  period. 

A  fundamental  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  developing  any  such  program  for 
rehabilitation  as  bas  been  here  suggested, 
is  that  it  should  be  designed  to  help  the 
people  help  themselves  but  to  do  nothing 
for  them  unless  they  absolutely  can  not  do 
it  for  themselves. 
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Richard  Lawrence  Nelson,  C.P.M. 
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EXCHANGE 

Letters  of  Inquiry, 
Comments  by  Headers, 
Notes  by  tbe  Editor 


Priority  Rating  AA-3 

A  new  War  Production  Board  regula¬ 
tion  (CMP  Reg.  9 A)  allows  a  priority  rat¬ 
ing  of  AA-3  for  maintenance  and  repair 
materials  for  “repair  shops”.  The  regula¬ 
tion  states  that  this  “includes  repair  shops 
which  are  owned  hy  the  persons  for  whom 
the  repair  work  is  done,  if  that  person  can 
segregate  the  purchase  of  his  repair  shop 
from  his  other  purchases.”  This  means 
that  a  property  or  management  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  its  own  repair  shop  with 
regularly  employed  repairmen  can  use  this 
new  rating.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  regulation  does  not  supersede  CMP 
Reg.  5  which  allowed  the  AA-5  rating  for 
maintenance,  repairs,  and  operating  sup¬ 
plies,  hut  merely  supplements  it.  It  does 
not  include,  for  example,  the  operating 
supplies  covered  by  the  AA-5  rating. 

A  new  feature  of  this  regulation  are  so- 
called  “inventory  restrictions.”  Anyone 
who  uses  the  AA-3  rating  may  not  accept 
delivery  of  any  item  which  would  by  that 
acceptance  make  his  inventory  of  that  item 
larger  than  necessary  to  continue  his  re¬ 
pair  and  maintenance  services  for  a  60  day 
period.  In  the  case  of  copper  wire  his  in¬ 
ventory  may  be  no  larger  than  that  re¬ 
quired  for  a  normal  J5  day  period.  It  is 
permissible,  however,  to  accept  delivery  of 
“the  smallest  commercial  amount  of  that 
item  which  his  distributor  normally  sells. 


even  if  that  will  increase  his  supply  beyond 
the  amount  specified.”  A  further  restric¬ 
tion  on  copper  wire  is  that  “ — refrigeration 
repairmen,  domestic  appliance  repairmen, 
electricians,  —  may  buy  $150  worth  of 
copper  wire,  or  one-eighth  of  what  they 
used  in  making  repairs  in  1941,  whichever 
is  more.”  There  are  also  certain  restric¬ 
tions  on  large  amounts  of  carbon  and  alloy 
steel,  copper  base  alloy,  and  aluminum. 
Aside  from  these  restrictions  a  repairman 
may  buy  as  much  material  and  repair  parts 
as  he  needs  for  his  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair  work. 

The  regulations  state  specifically  mate¬ 
rial  ordered  under  this  AA-3  rating  can 
only  be  used  for  maintenance  and  repair 
work. 

The  order  states  that  “repairmen”  are 
still  subjeet  to  all  other  WPB  regulations. 
Attention  is  specifically  called  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  “Conservation  Order  M-9-c  and 
M-9-e-4  which  limit  the  use  of  copper.  Or¬ 
der  M-l-i  which  limits  the  use  of  alum¬ 
inum,  Order  M-126  which  limits  the  use 
of  steel  and  Order  L-41  which  forbids  con¬ 
struction  (including  wiring  and  piping) 
except  under  certain  conditions.”  There 
are  also  certain  specific  exclusions  from 
this  order  but  in  general  the  exceptions 
distinguish  completed  units  from  “parts”, 
eliminating  the  former. 

The  standard  certification  is  to  be  used 
as  follows: 
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“CMP  Allotment  Symbol  V~3;  Prefer- 
ence  Rating  AA-3. 

The  undersigned  purchaser  certifies, 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  Section  35 
(A)  of  the  United  States  Criminal  Code, 
to  the  seller  and  to  the  War  Production 
Board,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  the  undersigned  is  author¬ 
ized  under  applicable  War  Production 
Board  regulations  or  orders  to  place 
this  delivery  order,  to  receive  the  items 
ordered  for  the  purpose  for  which  or¬ 
dered,  and  to  use  any  preference  rating 
or  allotment  number  or  symbol  which 
the  undersigned  has  placed  on  this  or¬ 
der” 

This  new  regulation  should  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  property  man¬ 
agers,  particularly  in  regard  to  such  items 
as  copper  wire  which  have  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  with  an  AA-5.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  most  office  buildings,  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  hotels,  and  management 
offices  have  employees  who  have  been 
clearly  enough  designated  as  “repairmen” 
to  allow  them  to  use  this  new  rating.  It 
should,  however,  be  emphasized  that  the 
purchases  made  under  this  order  must  be 
segregated,  and  purchase  records  and  in¬ 
ventory*  records  kept  in  detail. 

New  L-41  Form 

The  War  Production  Board  has  issued 
a  new  form,  WPB-6I7,  to  be  used  in  apply¬ 
ing  for  authority  to  begin  construction  un¬ 
der  their  conservation  order  L-41.  While 
in  general  there  are  few  changes  that  are 
important,  one  to  note  particularly  is  that 
it  is  no  longer  required  that  there  be  a 
schedule  of  materials  filed  with  the  form. 
The  applicant,  however,  must  estimate  the 
over-all  cost  of  the  construction  work  to 
be  started  and  there  are  a  long  list  of 
materials  which  may  not  be  used  under 
the  order.  If  it  is  necessary  that  one  of 
these  forbidden  materials  be  used,  special 
application  for  a  “waiver”  may  be  made. 


The  Income  Tax  and 
Fuel  Conversion 

While  the  publication  date  of  The  Jour- 
nal  of  Property  Management  limits  the 
value  of  this  item  so  that  it  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  only  to  those  who  operate  corpora¬ 
tions  with  fiscal  closings  later  than  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1943,  it  is  perhaps  of  sufficient 
value  to  note  here.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  has  made  a  special  ruling  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  conversion  of  oil  burning 
equipment  to  coal  burning  equipment.  In 
those  instances  in  which  the  building  owner 
does  not  intend  to  convert  back  to  oil 
again  after  the  war,  any  loss  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  the  oil 
burner  is  deductible  from  the  income  tax 
for  that  year.  Salvage  value  of  the  oil  burn¬ 
ing  equipment,  however,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  the  deduction  is 
made.  The  new  coal  burning  equipment 
does  not,  of  course,  represent  a  deduction 
as  a  business  expense  (nor  does  the  cost 
of  installing  it)  but  it  must  be  depreciated 
through  proper  annual  deductions. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  manager  of 
the  building  to  reconvert  the  heating  plant 
to  oil  after  the  war,  the  cost  of  temporarily 
removing  the  oil  burner  may  be  taken  as  a 
deduction  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  coal  burning  equipment. 
The  cost  of  the  coal  burning  equipment 
itself,  however,  must  be  charged  to  the 
capital  account  and  depreciated  through¬ 
out  its  useful  life  as  above. 

The  difference  is,  of  course,  that  only  in 
the  situation  where  a  reconversion  is 
planned  can  the  cost  of  the  installation  of 
the  temporary  equipment  be  counted  de¬ 
ductible.  This  ruling  includes  only  those 
engaged  in  a  trade  or  business  and  does 
not  include  individuals.  The  deduction 
can  only  be  taken  in  the  year  in  which  the 
original  conversion  is  made. 
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Maintenance  Exchange 

Rent  Control  Counselor 

We  came  across  the  following  letterhead 
in  our  correspondence  the  other  day: 

Stewart  L.  Crebs 

Certified  Property  Manager 
Specializing  in  Rent  Control  Matters 

We  asked  Mr.  Crehs  to  tell  us  what  ex¬ 
perience  he  had  with  this  “rent  control” 
letterhead  as  a  business  getter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  is  his  answer: 

Dear  Sir: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  March 
10th,  in  regard  to  our  letterhead,  would 
say  that  when  Rent  Control  was  first 
presented  to  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management,  my  associate,  Mr.  Beard, 
and  I  felt  that  the  landlord  was  going 
to  need  some  help,  and  so  we  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Price  Control  Act 
and  the  Regulations  of  Rent  Control, 
and  through  extensive  correspondence 
with  Washington  and  with  CPM’s  in 
cities  already  under  rent  control  we  had 
quite  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  Los  Angeles  was  de¬ 
clared  a  defense  rental  area. 

We  have  made  our  service  similar  to 
a  Tax  Counsellor  and  we  are  taking  care 
of  Rent  Control  matters  for  most  of  the 
big  operators  in  this  area,  and  in  fact 
we  are  frequently  called  to  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  cities  for  consultation. 

It  has  been  interesting  work  and  we 
have  not  only  saved  our  clients  a  lot  of 
annoyance  and  detail,  but  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  obtaining  for  them  such 
benefits  as  are  due  them. 

The  Rent  Office  for  the  most  part  wel¬ 
comes  our  services,  as  we  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  keeping  our  clients  in  full 
compliance  with  the  Regulations,  and 
the  principal  officials  are  always  willing 
to  listen  to  us,  as  they  appreciate  we 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

As  far  as  we  know,  we  were  the  first 
people  in  the  United  States  to  start  this 
kind  of  service,  and  while  we  have  not 
been  paid  commensurate  with  the  an¬ 
noying  details  involved,  it  has  added  a 
great  deal  to  our  prestige  among  the 
owners  of  income  property  and  we  have 
made  many  excellent  friends  through 
this  work,  s /Stewart  L.  Crebs,  C.P.M. 
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Mr.  Crebs  enclosed  a  brochure  with  his 
letter  which  he  apparently  has  distributed 
widely  in  California.  It  is  entitled  “How 
Rent  Control  Affects  You.”  The  brochure 
begins  “Rent  control  is  the  most  important 
thing  that  has  happened  to  real  property- 
in  a  generation.”  This  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  questions  and  answers  on  rent 
control  and  is  a  highly  effective  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Crebs  apparently 
charges  $5  per  rental  unit  per  year  for  the 
registration  and  servicing  of  buildings 
which  come  under  Rent  Control  Regula¬ 
tion  No.  28. 

Comparison  Record  Sheet 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  enclosing  a  blank  form  of  a  com¬ 
parison  record  which  can  be  filled  out 
daily  along  with  the  reports  on  govern¬ 
ment  properties. 

Where  the  manager  handles  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  properties,  this  compari¬ 
son  record,  if  properly  kept,  will  at  a 
glance,  give  him  a  check  on  any  tenant 
abusing  the  privilege  as  to  the  use  of 
utilities,  such  as  lights,  water,  gas,  etc. 
One  does  not  have  to  go  through  all  the 
files  and  statements  on  all  the  various 
units. 

I  thought  I  would  send  it  in  as  it  may 
prove  an  advantage  to  many  government 
managers.  ^  ^  ^  p 

On  page  248  we  have  reproduced  Mr. 
Meyers'  Comparison  Record  sheet.  This 
is  a  particularly  convenient  type  of  record 
for  use  by  an  executive  who  handles  small 
apartment  buildings,  single  family  homes, 
and  H.O.L.C.  properties.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  The  Journal  of  Property  Management 
is  always  interested  in  different  types  of 
records,  new  forms,  and  new  or  unusual 
methods  of  performing  management  op¬ 
erations.  We  urge  managers  who  run 
across  such  innovations  or  who  invent 
them  to  drop  us  a  note  so  that  we  may 
pass  them  on  to  other  Institute  members 
through  this  column. 
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COMPARISON  RECORD 

L.  F.  MEYERS,  PROPERTY  management 

DODGE  CITY.  KANSAS  Month  of_ 194. 
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WHAT  TO  HEAD 

Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Snrveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Article  Reviews 

Comparative  Operating  Costs 

This  is  a  special  analysis  of  operating 
expenses  in  a  composite  ‘“typical  building** 
for  the  years  1929,  1939,  and  1942,  as 
shown  in  the  annual  Experience  Exchange 
reports  issued  hy  the  National  Association 
of  Building  Owners  and  Managers.  There 
are  some  interesting  angles  in  this  com* 
parison  such  as:  the  average  office  building 
produced  slightly  more  income  in  1942 
than  in  1939,  yet  all  of  this  increase  was 
spent  to  meet  higher  operating  costs  dur* 
ing  1942.  The  accompanying  tabulations 
arc  worthwhile  study'ing  as  well  as  inter¬ 
esting.  Buildings  anti  Building  Manage¬ 
ment,  f'ehruary  1944,  pp.  15-17. 

Larger  Store  Merchants  Eye  Outlying 
Districts  by  ARTHUR  RUBLOFF. 

Larger  merchants,  including  some  of 
those  in  the  downtown  area,  are  survey¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  various  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  fur  possible  future  locations.  Most 
chain  store  organizations  have  adopted 
some  policy  in  connection  with  their  post¬ 
war  planning.  The  trend  among  chain 
stores  as  well  as  other  large  merchants  w'ill 
he  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of 
their  stores.  In  the  future  the  trend  will 
he  toward  larger  stores  with  parking  facil¬ 


ities.  There  arc  many'  more  predictions  by 
this  well-known  Chicago  commercial 
property  specialist.  Real  Estate  iWics, 
March  10, 1944,  p.  9. 

It’s  a  Real  Opportunity  by  HENRY  G. 
BEAUMONT. 

Being  an  apartment  house  manager  these 
days  offers  chances  for  service.  This  article 
contains  many  helpful  and  instructive  hints 
to  a  successful  career  in  this  field.  The 
first  avenue  for  service  is  in  keeping  the 
owner  advised  of  the  condition  of  his 
building  and  a  list  of  10  items  follows  as 
to  what  things  he  will  be  interested  in. 
This  should  he  a  valuable  check-list  for 
properly  managers.  The  Apartment  Jour¬ 
nal  (Los  Angeles).  March,  1944,  p.  10. 

Solar  Heating  for  Postwar  Dwellings 

Foreseen  as  Result  of  Survey. 

The  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  has 
just  completed  an  official  report  on  solar 
heating  which  is  predicted  to  cause  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  trend  in  archit«*eture  for  private 
dwellings.  The  Institute  conducted  a  scien¬ 
tific  check-up  for  one  year  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  for  a  house  designed  to  util¬ 
ize  direct  sun  rays  in  winter  hut  excluding 
them  in  summer.  This  house  is  located  in 
Chicago  and  was  designed  by  George  Fred* 
Keck  of  the  Architectural  Department  of 
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the  School  for  Design  in  Chicago.  Here  is  a 
complete  description  of  the  solar  house 
with  illustrations.  Owners  are  enthusiastic 
about  solar  heating  and  say  it  reduces  fuel 
bills  considerably.  This  is  an  interesting 
idea  for  your  postwar  collection.  American 
Savings  and  Loan  News,  February,  1944, 
pp.  70-72. 

Tenant-Contbolled  Apabtment  Con¬ 
veniences  by  ROBERT  O.  GLASCOTT. 

The  advantages  of  having  an  all  gas 
apartment  building  are  listed  here.  A  cen¬ 
tralized  system  versus  individual  service  is 
also  discussed.  Included  are  two  tables 
showing  that  a  centralized  system  is  cheap¬ 
er.  The  gas  range,  winter  air  conditioning, 
gas  refrigerator,  and  gas  hot  water  heater 
are  all  explained  as  resulting  in  satisfied 
tenants.  Apartment  House  and  Building 
Management,  March,  1944,  pp.  4-5. 

The  Outlook  fob  Tax  Simplification  by 

JOHN  R.  BEAL. 

We  all  know  that  paying  taxes  has  be¬ 
come  a  pretty  complicated  business  these 
days.  The  author  points  out  the  compli¬ 
cated  taxes  and  states  that  the  disposition 
of  Congress  and  the  Administration  is  not 
to  waste  time  trying  to  simplify  the  war¬ 
time  excess  profits  tax  and  the  corporation 
tax.  The  simplifiers  also  have  their  eye  on 
estate  and  gift  taxes  and  taxation  of  trusts. 
The  great  mass  of  taxpayers  should  find  it 
much  easier  to  find  out  what  they  owe 
Uncle  Sam  next  year.  Commerce,  March, 
1944,  pp.  21-22. 
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Pbogbess  in  Housing  Depends  on  Fi¬ 
nance  by  L.  MORGAN  YOST. 

In  the  past  the  mortgage  lender  has 
based  his  risks  on  past  experience  but  after 
the  war,  the  author  looks  forward  to  great 
changes  that  will  make  this  impossible. 
The  house  after  the  war,  will  be  influenced 
largely  by  prefabrication.  Our  present 
mortgage  system  would  be  unable  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  new  conception  of 
housing.  Without  a  new  mortgage  system 
advance  in  housing  is  impossible.  Savings 
and  Loans,  February,  1944,  pp.  4-7. 

The  Futube  of  Prices  by  R.  M-  FISCHER. 

Mr.  Fischer,  in  writing  this  article  has 
entered  the  field  of  economics  which  is  no 
stranger  to  him,  and  he  has  made  some 
statements  which  may  be  highly  controver¬ 
sial.  Inflation,  Price  Levels  and  The  Chang¬ 
ing  Prices  are  some  of  the  subheads.  Being 
an  analyst  and  researeh  man,  Mr.  Fischer 
proceeds  to  clarify  credit  problems  as  they 
exist  today,  and  the  uses  of  government 
controls.  He  presents  a  brief  for  potential 
utility  and  sound  markets.  Tbis  is  not  a 
possibility  unless  more  people  possess  bet¬ 
ter  understandings  of  tbe  situation  at  hand. 
There  are  always  a  few  who  would  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  many  is  a  powerful 
helper  in  making  this  happen.  You  will 
be  engrossed  by  the  wealth  of  economic 
information  contained  in  the  article.  The 
Appraisal  Journal,  January  1944,  pp.  66-72. 


Hew  Certifications 

The  Institute  of  Heal  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pagei  259  to  265  inetusive,  for  a  complete  li»l  of  Certi0ed 
Property  Manager*.) 

VAN  HOLT  GARRETT, 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Born,  Augusta,  Georgia,  December,  1889.  Vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  Garrett-Bronifield  &  Co.; 
secretary-treasurer  and  director,  Moffat  Coal  Co.; 
president  and  director,  Crestmoor  Realty  Co.; 
president  and  director,  Belcare  Realty  Investment 
Co.;  member,  Denver  Real  Estate  Exchange;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Denver  and  surrounding 
counties;  attended  Georgia  School  of  Technology 
(two  years) ;  twenty  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management  including  office  buildings,  busi¬ 
ness  properties,  apartment  houses,  and  residences. 

ROBERT  P.  CONSTANTINE, 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

Born,  Weehawken,  New  Jersey,  August,  1905. 
Director,  Georgia  Real  Estate  Association;  treas¬ 
urer  and  director.  Savannah  Real  Estate  Board; 
member,  Washington  Committee;  member.  Savan¬ 
nah  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  cov¬ 
ers  Savannah  and  Chatham  County  Georgia;  nine¬ 
teen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  F.  LYNES,  JR., 

Sai’annah,  Georgia. 

Born,  Savannah,  Georgia,  February,  1910.  Di¬ 
rector,  Georgia  State  Savings  Association;  past 
president,  Georgia  Real  Estate  Association;  vice- 
president,  Southeast  Region  and  director.  National 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers;  member.  Savan¬ 
nah  Real  Estate  Board;  member.  Society  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Realtors;  professional  territory  covers 
Savannah  and  Chatham  County;  completed  two 
(]ase-Study  course  sponsored  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  member  (3 
years)  Chatham  County  Board  of  Tax  Assessors; 
eighteen  years*  experience  in  the  real  estate  field; 
ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 


LESLIE  C.  READ, 

Cambridge,  Massachu.setts. 

Born,  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  October,  1902; 
.  associated  with  Niles  Management,  Inc.;  owner  of 
Oxford  Wendell  Apartments  and  Spencer  Court  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  member,  Boston  Real 
Estate  Exchange;  professional  territory  covers 
Cambridge,  Somerville,  Arlington,  and  Belmont; 
fourteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

EDWARD  G.  PYNE, 

Somerville,  Massachusetts. 

Born,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  February,  1896.  As¬ 
sociated  with  Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Inc.;  member, 
Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Boston  and  suburbs;  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  degree  from  Northeastern 
University,  Class  of  1925  (majoring  -  in  Account¬ 
ing);  member,  Middlesex  Apartment  Owners  As¬ 
sociation;  twenty-two  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field ;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management  almost  exclusivly  in  apartment  house 
field;  apartment  units  ranging  from  twelve  to 
one  hundred  tenants. 

ROBERT  W.  YORK, 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Born,  Malone,  New  York.  March,  1892.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  The  National  Co.,  (branch  of  First  Trust 
Co.,  formerly  affiliated  with  First  National  Bank 
of  Omaha) ;  represents  State  Mutual  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  as  management  agent; 
Mutual  Life  of  New  York  as  management  agent; 
HOLC  —  Brokers  and  Property  Managers,  First 
National  Bank  of  Omaha;  member,  Omaha  Board 
of  Realtors,  professional  territory  covers  Nebraska 
and  western  Iowa;  twenty-nine  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

T.  CHESTER  PARSONS, 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  September,  1886. 
Associated  with  Parsons  Insurance  Agency;  secre¬ 
tary,  Altoona  Fairview  Cemetery  Association;  di- 
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rector,  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards;  member,  Blair  County  Fire  &  Casualty 
Insurance  Agents’  Association;  member.  National 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers;  member,  Altoona 
Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Altoona  and  Blair  County;  twenty-five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management. 

E.  F.  McDowell, 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

Bom,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  September,  1886. 
In  business  for  self;  represents  First  National 
Bank,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  Clearfield  Trast 
Company,  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania,  Columbiit 
Building  &  Loan  Association,  Altoona,  Pennsyl* 
vania,  R.  E.  Young,  CP.A.  Executive  Trustees, 
Liquidating  Building  &  Loan  Association,  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania;  member,  Altoona  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Altoona,  Blair  Coun¬ 
ty  and  parts  of  state  of  Pennsylvania;  took  night 
study  courses  in  real  estate  and  building  and  loan 
work;  twenty -one  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  twenty  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

BENJAMIN  THROPE, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Liban,  Latvia,  August,  1897.  In  business 
under  own  name;  member,  Pittsburgh,  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  Pennsylvania, 


Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio;  attended  Fifth 
Avenue  High  School  and  Dnqnesne  University, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  received  LL.B.  degree; 
twenty-four  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement. 

MAX  PLOEGER,  JR., 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Born,  Dallas,  Texas,  October,  1888.  President, 
Charles  E.  Turner  Co.,  Inc.;  active  charter  member, 
Dallas  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Dallas  County,  Texas;  thirty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management  of  all  types  of 
properties  except  farms;  went  to  work  as  rent 
collector  thirty  years  ago  for  the  firm  of  which 
he  is  now  president  and  principal  owner. 

CLARENCE  W.  ZAAR, 

Seattle,  W ashington. 

Bom,  Seattle,  Washington,  1902.  Secretary,  E.  H. 
Savage,  Inc.;  member,  Seattle  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  west  Seattle;  five 
years  undergraduate  work  at  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  including  two  years  of  law  school;  gradu¬ 
ate  of  International  Accountants  Society  extension 
course  in  advanced  accounting,  including  Certified 
Public  Accounting  course;  twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management;  has  had  complete 
charge  of  property  management  for  the  firm  with 
whom  he  is  employed  since  1931. 


NICE  TO  KNOW 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
proudly  announces  ten  new  members  making  a  total 
of  607  Certified  Property  Managers. 


iVatiDnal  Officers,  1944 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


PRESIDENT 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY 

921  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

LOUIS  MAGINN 
South  Central  Region 

705  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEELY  CADE 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

911  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES 
Northwest  Region 

416  S.  W.  Sixth  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore. 

FRANK  T.  KING 
Great  Lakes  Region 

761  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING 
Southeast  Region 

66  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS 
Southwest  Region 

474  N.  Beverly  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES 
New  England  Region 

44  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON 
North  Central  Region 

161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON 
Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PERCY  WILSON 
Treasurer 

Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill. 


aOVERNINtt  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1946 

S.  O.  BONDURANT . Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 


SEELY  CADE . Jersey  City,  N.  J 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

T.  H.  MAENNER . Omaha,  Nebr. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1945 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1944 

LEONARD  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  O. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.R.E.B. 
C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 


Committees  during  1944 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


(See  jHiffee  259  to  266,  “Roster  of  Members" 
for  addresses) 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  IPast  PnsIdaiitsI 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . 1942 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . 1943 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

Examiner 

CHARLES  K.  ATLASS....Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L.  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  Ohio 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS . Newark,  N.  J. 

HARRY  W.  GOODMAN . Louisville,  Ky. 

ROWENA  L.  HAGMANN . Erie,  Pa. 

JAMES  R.  HAIGHT . Portland,  Ore. 

MAL  HOUGHTON,  JR . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

HAROLD  W.  INGRAHAM . Denver,  Colo. 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR . Hartford,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  S.  KIRK . Des  Moines,  la. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BERT  G.  OWEN . Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU....New  Orleans,  La. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  Ohio 

LEON  T.  ROGERS . .Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  M.  SONNABEND . Brookline,  Mass. 

ALEXANDER  SUMMER . Teaneck,  N.  J. 

WOODFORD  TAYLOR,  JR...Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LEON  E.  TODD . Camden,  N.  J. 


WILLIAM  WALTERS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

LEWIS  A.  WHITE . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY....Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


BY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Michigan 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDITORIAL  BOARD 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN... . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chairman 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . Newark,  N.  J. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

T.  H.  MAENNER . Omaha,  Nebr. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Chairman 

ARTHUR  Z.  BOID . Seattle,  Wash. 

S.  O,  BONDURANT . Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR . Hartford,  Conn. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CARL  A.  MAYER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROY  C.  SEELEY . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RUTH  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Chairman 

R.  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

FRANK  A.  HOWES . Detroit,  Mich. 

LELAND  P.  REEDER. ...Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  Ohio 


EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

Chairman 

WILLIAM  O.  CAMPBELL . Evanston,  Ill. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MAXWELL  S.  HANCOCK..Bridgeport,  Conn. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

R.  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

martin  miller . South  Bend,  Ind. 

ARNoLn  NORMAN . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RUSSELL  tr.  **uilLIPS . Lansing,  Mich. 

WM.  JOSEPH  PORXEa,  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Lob  Angeles,  Calif. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartlor.i,  rjonn. 

GEORGE  T.  SHAPLAND . Detroit,  Mn-v.’. 

CHARLES  M.  TAYLOR . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chairman 

SEELY  CADE . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 

S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 


C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU....New  Orleans,  La. 

CIRCULATION  COMMITTEE 

JOHN  McMullen  DUCEY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman  (now  in  the  Navy) 

RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

Executive  Secretary 

Vice-chairman  and  Committees 

Southern  California 

LELAND  P.  REEDER....Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

STEWART  L.  CREBS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WM.  G.  DICKINSON . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Northom  California 

F.  LLOYD  GRANDI . San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Colorado,  Utah 

CLARENCE  T.  WEBB . Denver,  Colo. 

D.  P.  DUCY . Pueblo,  Colo. 

FLOYD  S.  PADGETT..Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
F.  ORIN  WOODBURY....Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Connecticut 

•TOHN  A.  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

HILARY  s.  t>p.tsCOLL . Bristol,  Conn. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME..  . Hartford,  Conn. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Hux^n.  Conn. 

District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

T.  H.  EVANS . Washington,  D.  C. 

WM.  N.  GRIMES,  JR . Washington,  D.  C. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  JR...Washington,  D.  C. 
WM.  J.  MARTIN . Baltimore,  Md. 

Florida 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

RICHARD  D.  BARKER . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

KENNETH  S.  KEYES . Miami,  Fla. 

JULIAN  W.  COOPER . Tampa,  Fla. 

J.  E.  HOLLENBECK....West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Alabama,  Georgia 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

MURRAY  CAHILL . Birmingham,  Ala. 

ADRIAN  B.  SHERMAN . Augusta,  Ga. 
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llliaois 

TIGHE  E.  WOODS . Chicago,  Ill. 

Koatas,  Nabratko 

DAVID  NEISWANGER . Topeka,  Kans. 

TED  MAENNER . Omaha,  Neb. 

Leaisiaaa,  Missistippi,  Texas 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU....New  Orleans,  La. 
J.  RUSSELL  DOIRON Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Massoebasatts 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN . Brookline,  Mass. 

EDW.  S.  STIMPSON . Cambridge,  Mass. 

RALPH  HORN . Cambridge,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  DYER . Brookline,  Mass. 

JOHN  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Mkbigaa 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

HOWARD  BLISS . Detroit,  Mich. 

NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER . Detroit,  Mich. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

WM.  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR Lansing,  Mich. 

Iowa.  Miaaotefa,  Wiscoasia 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN...  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ARTHt/ft  B.  KIRK . Des  Moines,  Iowa 

EDW.  W.  KELLOGG . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

EARL  D.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Missoari 

ARNOLD  NORMAN . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

GEORGE  M.  BLISS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RAYMOND  K.  SHERIFF....Kansa8  City,  Mo. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RALPH  F.  D’OENCH . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Haw  Jaraay 

THOS.  E.  COLLETON . Newark,  N.  J. 

HAROLD  P.  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

CHARLES  TOYEN . East  Newark,  N.  J. 

FREDERICK  H.  HOFFMAN..Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
CLINTON  B.  SNYDER . Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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WALTER  J.  GILL . Newark,  N.  J. 

S.  WM.  WALSTRUM . Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

LEONARD  J.  ZEHNBAUER . Union,  N.  J. 

Haw  York 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maiaa  oad  Upstate '  Haw  York 

HAROLD  E.  BARKER . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

North  oad  Soath  Caroliaa 

HAMPTON  B.  KELLER . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

J.  P.  HACKNEY,  JR . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

ladiaaa  oad  Ohio 

WM.  E.  YOUNG . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LEONARD  R.  CARPENTER..Cleveland,  Ohio 
SIDNEY  EISENBERGER . Dayton,  Ohio 

Oklokeoia 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa- 

Oragoa 

C.  I.  MEYEP® . Portland,  Ore. 

YYV-  uARENDRICK . Portland,  Ore. 

E.  P.  FIMPEL . Portland,  Ore. 

Delaware  oad  Paaasylvaaio 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WESLEY  R.  MASTEN . Bethlehem,  Pa. 

LEWIS  C.  DETWILER . Norristown,  Pa. 

HUGH  F.  GERHARD . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MRS.  ANNE  G.  YOUNG....Wilkes.Barre,  Pa. 

Wastara  Paaatyivoaia 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Arhoasas  oad  Taaaatsaa  • 

WILL  H.  HIGGINS . Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  CORNELIUS  CONNER....Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kaatacky  oad  Virgiaio 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

Woskiagtea  oad  I.C.  Coaado 

BERT  G.  OWEN . Seattle,  Wash. 

CLARENCE  W.  ZAAR . Seattle,  Wash. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1944 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

CHARLES  R.  MYERS,  II 
President 

12  North  7th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

MILTON  STERN 
Secretary 

744  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
President 

8  S..40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR. 

President 

49  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS 
Secretary-Treasurer 

327  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY 
President 

201-3  F.  P.  Smith  Bldj?.,  Flint,  Mich. 


C.  W.  TREADWELL 
Secretary-Treasurer 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
President 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

STEWART  L.  CREBS 
Secretary-T  reasurer 

124  S.  LaBrea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSRURGH  CHAPTER 

NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
President 

341  -  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROBERT  A.  MacDOWELL 
Secretary- Treasu  rer 

605  Standard  Life  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMRIA  CHAPTER 

H.  F.  HUMPHRIES 
President 

808  N.  Capitol  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CAREY  WINSTON 
Secretat'y-T  reasurer 

739  -  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK 
President 

3668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX 
Secretary-Treasurer 

4658  Gravois  Blvd. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

E.  F.  IRELAND 
President 


The  Journal  of  Property  Management 

K.  P.  WOOD 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

EDWARD  WATTERS 
President 

330  Atco  Bld^.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

VEDA  BOSTICK 
Secretary-Treasurer 

21  Atlas  Life  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


4500  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Certified  Property  Managers 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Th«  following  Individual  Memhert  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  eertifed  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  at  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
eompeteney,  integrity,  and  emperienee.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate^  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  rotter 
is  complete  at  of  March  1,  19H. 


ALAIAMA 

Birmingham 

Murray  CahiU  (426) . 213  N.  2l8t  St. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) 221  N.  21st  St. 

(j.  J.  Osment  (605) . 1921  First  Ave.,  N. 

H.  Parker  Osment  M9S)  .  2026  Tltird  Ave..  N. 
William  H.  PitU  (606)  ....2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 

Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx  (669) . 6241  Natl.  Annex 


ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401). ...4th  &  Main  Sts. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 


CALIFORNIA 

Alameda 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607 )....! 432  Park  St. 

Beverly  Hills 

George  W.  Elkins  (819). ...474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
LeUnd  P.  Reeder  (427). ...400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 

1660  Hillside  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Boul. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430)...... . . . 

16  Ocean  Center  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

648  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 6016  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crete  (444)..«124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (248) _ 267  S.  Spring  St. 

WlUiam  G.  Dickinson  (429) - - 

729  Rives^trong  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  ElmquUt  (868)  ....911.  607  S.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (619) - 712  S.  Spring  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (446).... . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 
Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadlets  (244). .1088  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J,  Pfau,  Jr.  (821) - - - 

416  Pacific  Mutusd  Bldg. 

PhUip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8728  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (846).. ..844  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 
John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 4988  Elmwood  Ave. 


Harold  M.  Stem  (864) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

Manhattan  Beach 

Vivian  Copeland  (608) . 205  Center  St. 

Oakland 

Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 1924  Broadway 

Pasadena 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) . . 

44  N.  (Barfield  Ave. 

Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 2921  Pine  St. 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (823) . S24  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324). ...First  Nat.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . 3460  21st  St 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molten!  (431) . „164  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (626) . 57  Sutter  St. 

Lt.  James  M.  Udall  (428) . 

CASU  8,  Fleet  P.  O. 

San  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (698) . I3l4  4th  St. 

Santa  Ana 

George  W.  Smith  (182) . 208  Ramona  Bldg 

Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) . 303  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Cotten,  Jr.  (610)... .127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
Floyd  S.  Padgett  (611)... .19  E.  Pikes  Peak 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419) . . 

2372  So.  Downing 
V.  J.  Dunton  (612). ...410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (618) . 4640  Beach  Ourt 

Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 660  -  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (866)  ............724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (662) _ 724  <17^1  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knoiries  (648) - 724  17th  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (188) . 1660  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (866) . 606  Colo.  Bldg. 

Pueblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . . . 

810  North  Main  Street 
Thomas  J.  Downen  (615).. ..916  N.  Main  St. 


D.  P.  Ducy  (184) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Maxwell  S.  Hancock  (561) . 160  SUte  St. 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  DriscoU  (119) - - 126  Main  St 


Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). .90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 
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Hartford 

Loote  8.  BntlM  (MS) - 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  CaaDdiw  (87) - It!  TrumbnD  St. 

Bobert  J.  Gachan  (IM) - 81  Pratt  St. 

Ridiard  F.  Jonaa.  Jr.  (187) _ 49  Paari  St. 

Cvrtte  M.  MhUlabrook  (804)~.18  Aarhun  St. 
Albert  M.  Boom  (808) - 11  Aaylnm  St 

Now  Haron 

Amos  a  BewHt  (408) - 80S  Cbnreh  St 

Jaaaa  V.  Kaaffman  (80<).__109  Chnreh  St 

Soatla  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glorer  (tt8) - 8  Webeter  St 

Stamford 

Bldiard  W.  FHeh.  Jr.  (408) - 298  Main  St 

Watorbnrr 

John  M.  Hntehinaon  (188)  .^.198  N.  Main  Su 


OILAWAkE 

Wilmington 

Am<dd  Goldsboroosb  (882) . 9  E.  18tti  St 

Emmett  S.  Hiekntan  (211). .208  W.  Ninth  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUHIIA 

Waskinfton 

Bicbard  L.  Boaa  (699) — . . . . 

1821  Conn.  Ave.  M.  W. 

Loy  H.  Brodie  (826). . . 1981  K  St,  N.  W. 

J.  Weeley  Bnehanan  (667)_1782  K  St,  N.  W. 

Georre  M.  Carpenter  (616) — — . . 

927  -  16th  Street  N.W. 

Lewia  F.  (k>lbert  (827) _ 1981  K  St,  N.  W. 

Warren  S.  Dean  (668) ...789  16th  St,  N.  W 

Pan!  O.  Dmry  (189) _ 1787  K  St.  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (664).... . . 

926  N.  Y.  Ave..  M.  W. 
T.  H.  Evans  (209 )..»«... Washington  Bids. 

Boy  G.  Frlatoe  (482) _ 1018  •  16th  St,  N.W. 

WiUiam  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) _ _ 

16th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 
Henri  P.  Henry  ( 286 ) 

1821  Connecticut  Ave.,  M.  W. 
Bobert  T.  Hi«h<Wd  (287) - 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 

-  Howard  F.  Humphries  (826) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St 
Harvey  L.  Jonca  (666)  —  ..2  Dupont  Circle 
Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bids. 

Frank  J.  Lnehs  (4) - 1606  H  St,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (SlO).Washinrt(m  Bids. 

F.  Moran  MeConihe  (666) . . . — 

1821  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morsan,  Jr.  (667) . . 

212  Sonthem  Bids. 

Edward  T.  Offntt  Jr.  (827) . . . 

1606  H  St,  N.  W. 
Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (828) . . 

207  Machinists  Bids. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) _ 1787  K  St.  N.  W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) _ Mnnsey  Bids 

Boas  L.  Totten  (668). _ .900  F.  St  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (669) ......789  16tii  St,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

JackaonTille 

Richard  D.  Barker  (628). . 106  W.  Bay  St 

Clinton  Bnrbridse  (668). 848  W.  Forsyth  St 
Edward  Dwelle.  Jr.  (4481.106  West  bay  St 

Mai  Haushton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St 

Ge<^e  B.  Mason,  Jr.  (289)  P.  O.  Box  4687 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6).. .....19  W.  Flasler  St 

Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (606)».16  W.  Washinston  St 
Pensacola 

Lieut  Gcorse  W.  Seiler  Jr.  (106) — ..... - - 

P,U.D.— U.S.N.A.S. 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willinshann  (329) . 

476  First  Ave.,  N. 
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Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248)  ....718  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  (^per  (61) . . . ...Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6)............ . . . . . 

812-16  Maas  Bids. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . . . Box  2048 

M.  iL  Mabry  (98) . . Box  1820 

L.  F.  Pallai^  (668)  ...........416  Tampa  St 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94 )..... ....108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144)... . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

John  F.  Cless  (488). .647  Peachtree  St.  N.E. 
Morrfa  M.  Ewlns  (271). 66  Forsyth  St.  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hosan,  Jr.  (146) . . . . 

141  Camesie  Way.  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (872) - 606  SUndard  Bids. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7)_........621  Grant  Bids- 

Ward  Wisht  (146) - 208  Healey  Bids- 

Angnsta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62)  ........188  Eishth  St 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . . 

668  Mulberry  St 
Thad  E.  Murphy  (670).... _ .470  Cherry  St 

Savannah 

Robt.  P.  Constantine  (661)....22  E.  Bryan  St. 
William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (662). ...31  Drayton  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (830)  .......2446  E.  76th  St 

Arthur  L.  Anderson  (484). 7  S.  Dearborn  St 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (808) . . 

28  West  Monroe  St. 
John  C.  Bowers  (147)  ...........4628  Broadway 

KendaU  Cady  (126) - 88  S.  Dearborn  St 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1866  E.  68rd  St 

John  F.  Cary  (488)  ~.7  8.  Dearborn  St 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....88  S.  Dearborn  St 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (867). .208  S.  La  Salle 
Charles  William  Ehrat  (77 

8180  Sheri^n  ltd. 

James  E.  Gallacher,  Jr.  (286).~.~ . . 

487  E.  111th  St 
John  H.  Hayerty  (90)  .....820  N.  Tower  Ct 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

C.  Wallace  Johnson  (671). .7  S.  Dearborn  St 
Ferd  Kramer  (212)  .........16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . . . .1866  E.  68rd  St 

J.  Ward  Martin  (846). 410  N.  Michlaran  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melons  (847). ..6687  W.  Lake  St. 
Bicbard  Lawrence  NMsra  (404) ........ .......... 

88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (180) . 461  E.  111th  St 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (406). 600  N.  Dearborn  St 

Bert  V.  Robins  (617)... . 1  N.  LaSalle  St 

Percy  E.  Wayner  (848). .6286  Cottage  Grove 

Tlghe  E.  Woods  (281) . . 

%  OP  A.  222  W.  Adams  St. 

Elgin 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (868) . 164  Laurel  Court 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (416)....12  Milburn  Pk. 
Gwilym  Williams  (620). .1671  Sherman  Ave. 

Oak  Park 

WhHaey  W.  Bowers  (406)~.1048  South  Blvd. 
David  D.  Decker  (849)  ....1119  Pleasant  St 
Sanborn  O.  Houser  (860)....1026  North  Blvd. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

Rm.  688,  504  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9). .....5281  Hohman  Ava 
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Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hsll  (TO) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Martin  Miller  (869) . 1101  Bellevue 

E.  Park  Wickizer  (672) . . . 

282  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 


IOWA 

Das  Moines 

Ralpli  L.  Jester  (318) . 209  Fleming  Bids. 

Artltur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618)...._ . 608  First  Avenue 

Hays 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) ................ Weisner  Building 

Ness  City 

Byrl  W.  Levan  (620) . . . . 

Topeka 

David  Neisw«n.-t  (124).... 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (870) . 1002  Bitting  Bldg 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420) . ...iP.  O.  Box  146 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

CoTington 

E.  J.  Legg  (678 . 601  Madison  Ave. 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

J.  Russell  Doiron  (600) . 688  Florida  St. 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (871).... _ 714  Union  St 

MAINE 

South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) 

Lt.  U.S.N.,  64  Drew  Road 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (607).. ..912  Keyser  Bldg. 
George  M.  Hampson  ( 79). .812  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4280  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

WOliam  J.  Martin  (478) _ 6  Upland  Rd. 

Peyton  B.  Strobel  (872). .2206  N.  Charles  St 

Chevy  Chase 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 14  E.  Leland  St 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (629) . 18  Oliver  St. 

William  H.  Dolben  (499)„161  Devonshire  St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (888) ....... - 10  State  St 

Basil  Gavin  (460).. . 8  Newbury  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (862). ...6  Arlington  St. 

John  Nordblom  (07)  . ......60  Consress  St 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12)  ......60  Congress  St 

William  Pease  O’Brien  (468) . 

200  Washington  St 
Lorin  D.  Paine  (218). 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (08) . . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (674) . 681  Boylston  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (681) . . . 

1070  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (680) ................................ 

1668  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (600) . . . . 

1668  Commonwealth  Ave- 
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Brooklina 

William  H.  Dyer  (71)... . 1818  Beacon  St 

Clifford  V.  MUler  (18). 1804  Beacon  St 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260).... ....... 1804  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . . . 

1804  Beacon  St 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (608) . . . 

1870  Beacon  St. 

Cnmhridgo 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (676). . . . 120  Potter  St 

Leslie  C.  Read  (658) . 

1416  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (682) . 10  Temple  St. 

Ludlow 

Watson  G.  Cutter  (96)...... . 168  No.  St. 


Chories  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290).................... 

286  Washington  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (16)... . 886  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (664) . 885  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (638). ...2  Wild  Rose  Ave 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160)  ....3164  Second  Blvd. 
Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621).. ..622  FarweU  Bldg. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16). . 711>600  Griswold  St. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (814) . 580  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost  Jr.  (161)... . 

3963  Penobscot  Bldg. 
William  C.  Haines  (298). .4860  CourviUe  Ave. 
Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162)  3670  Penobscot  Bldg. 
William  C.  Hints  (240). .416  Hammond  Bldg. 
H.  P.  Holmes  (68). .......416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (897). .806  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (216). ..700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (168). .1888  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (164) . . 761  Griswold  St 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (469)... . . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 
George  T.  Shapland  (460) 

416  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18)  ....8th  Floor.  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (166). ..416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (676) . - 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) - - 

902  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Egbert  C.  Vender  Veen  (282) _ 

617  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Don  L.  Weber  (622) . 8968  Somerset  Rd. 

R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (628) . Lafayette  Building 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (878) . . . . 

201-8  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg. 
George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 804  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166). . . . 

206  Peoples  Nat  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (601) . . . . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

E.  Lansinf 

Albert  L.  Ehlnger  (677). . 124  W.  Grand  River 
Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (10)....... . . . 

221  W.  Washtenaw  St 

Russell  F.  Phillips  (898)... . . 

210  H  W.  Washtenaw  St 
William  Joseph  Porter.  Jr.  (167)  ............... 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . . . 

106  E.  Washtenaw  St 
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Muskegon 

Hervey  I.  Nedeen  (294) _ _ — 

Jefferson  h  Webster  Sts. 

Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (602)  West  Lawrence  St. 

MINHESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). .619  Marquette  Ave. 

Edward  W.  KeUosTK  (692).„ . . — .... 

619  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) _ _ _ 1182  Met.  Bids. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (66) . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  lUiaero  (21) . Box  486 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

(3eo.  R.  Auerochs  (149) . . 

214  Brush  Creek  Blvd. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (861) . 404  Fidelity  Bids- 

Georse  M.  Bliss  (108). ...201  Waltower  Bids. 

David  B.  Childs  (862) _ 700  Victor  Bids. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (168). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Haserman  (474) . . 

928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578). .Land  Bank  Bids. 

Arnold  Norman  (461) _ 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Rassdale  (642 )...._ . 200  Temple  Bids. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296)  . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bids- 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (609)  ....1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (261)_.. . . . 

409  Dwisht  Bids- 

William  R.  Stanley  (876) - 1002  Walnut  St 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (876) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Eari  K.  Townsdin  (624)  ....212-14  E.  10th  St 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (598) . . 

1819  Commerce  Bids. 
LaMar  H.  Wrisht  (861) . 609  Temple  Bids 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625). .816  Frederick  Ave. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Basserman  (816) - - - 

6880  Delmar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296)....„719  (Hiestnut  St 
Ralph  F.  D’Oeneh  (262)  ....8982  LindeU  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Lauz  (468) _ 4668  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Masinn  (22)  ..»........„_706  Chestnut  St. 

EUiott  S.  MUler  (28) _ J17  N.  11th  St 

(Seorse  W.  Riess  (694)_»-~.721  Locust  St. 
Ddbert  S.  Wenslick  (120) -8668  W.  Pine  Blvd 

NEIRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . . . . 

806  H  Box  Butte  Ave. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiedman  (627) . 601  E.  First  St 

Omaha 

Harlan  G.  Easton  (628) . 202  S.  19th  St 

William  B.  Harsleroad,  III  (464) . . 

1904  Famam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . . 

707  City  Nati.  Bk.  Bids- 

John  H.  Peterson  (860) . .202  S.  19th  St 

Robert  W.  York  (665) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bids- 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . - . 

Main  St.  t  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  BusheH  <219)-.- . - . 

Bernard  F.  Oever  (169) _ 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  A  Atlantic  Aves. 
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Joseph  D.  Farrinston  (160) . 

28  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  ( 121).. 1616  AUan tie  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (82). . . . . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russeil  C.  Roney  (72)  ......-1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162).....— . . . 

Broadway  A  (Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 700  Federal  St 

Ellis  Goodman  (164)  .——......616  Market  St 

Earl  R.  Lippineott  (166)— .106  N.  Seventh  St 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 645  Market  St 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24). .12  N.  Seven^  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74)— .-101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168)—. . 

709  Market  St 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (268) . 201  Broadway 

K.  Todd  (76) . 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (610) .  . SOO  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (126).. ..620  Main  St 
Harry  A.  Taylor  ( 2 ) . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . —.160  KImora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) . 281  N.  Broad  St 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . — 

1  Union  Square 

L.  S.  Kaufnutn  (400)— — —...280  N.  Broi^  St 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  N.  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . 126  Broad  St. 

C.  S.  Stallard  (863) . 280  N.  Broad  St 

Max  Tiezer  (122) . 216  Broad  St 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 281  N.  Broad  St 

Englewood 

Georze  R.  Fessler  (254) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hoboken 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi  (584) . 77  River  St. 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (486) . 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cullerton  (630) . -....—. 

1222  Sprinzfield  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46)..- . 911  Berzen  Ave. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 879  Berzen  Ave. 

Michael  (Conner  (882) . —.82  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (889) . 2325  Boulevard 

Edward  F.  Lyman  (611). .26  Journal  Square 
Harry  V.  Moser  (888)..— —860  Berzen  Ave. 
Ben  Schlosaberz  (267)— 896  Berzen  Ave. 
Murray  R.  Siezel  (170)— ......A2  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128)— ......700  Berzen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) - 889  Jackson  Ave. 

Keerny 

Isidor  Mints  (685) . 608  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (884). .1874  Sprinzfield  Ave. 

Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) _ 71  Oakland  Rd. 

Hawley  Jaqnith  (890) . Depot  Plasa 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . . - . 

Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (486)  -—..-16  Church  St 

Sydn»  M.  Valentine  (488) - 16  Church  St 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489)— 406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

NewM>k 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (864) _ —880  Broad  St 

WillUm  J.  Catew  (490) - 917  Broad  St 

^rry  Coddinzton  (891)— —744  Broad  St 
Thonaas  E.  Coueton  (681). .-606  Clinton  Ave. 
David  Cronheim  (46)— ..—..89  Branford  PI. 
Sargent  Dnnqpcr  (8M)— ....— SO  Clinton  St 
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James  J.  Fitssimmons  (298).. ..61  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (682) . 744  Broad  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (476) . — 60  Park  PI. 

Morton  Howard  (299) . 31  Clinton  St. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (800) . 917  Broad  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (866). ...800  Broadway 

William  F.  May  (896) _ 766  Broad  St 

Louis  J.  Nass  (801) . . . 68  Park  PL 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (621) . 17  Academy  St. 

Israel  J.  Raclilin  (216) . 17  Academy  St 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  ( 494 ) . 80  Clinton  St. 

John  M.  Rogers  (409 . 766  Broad  St 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (336) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stem  (496 . 744  Broad  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Carlo  C.  Tripaldi  {496)..„ . 

228  Mt  Prospect  Ave. 
George  N.  Welman  (802) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . . 

17  Main  St 


North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (128) . 7-13  Smith  St 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  fSO) . 1R2  North  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Walker  (898) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 46  N.  Broad  St 

S.  WiUUm  Walstrum  (174) . . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . „....6  Ames  Ave. 


S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf.  Jr.  (683) . . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47)... .791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 


Herman  J.  Tulp  (176) . 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (696) . 87  Jackson  St. 


H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 620  Trenton  1  r.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) . 129  Hillside  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (817).. ..26  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 284  Third  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 


Buffalo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (681). ...47  W.  Huron  St 
Joseph  W.  Becker  (686).. ..19  S.  Division  St 


Philip  W.  Ransom  (687) . 17  Court  St 

J.  B.  Wood  (879) . 2747  Main  St 


Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . . 

818  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177  . . .... 

149  Pierrepont  St 
James  P.  Clark  (178) - 478  Graham  Ave. 


Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (287). .6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (877) . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (878) . . 

660  Fulton  St 

Borough  of  Manhattan 


J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 236  W.  14th  St 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (466) . 26  W.  8th  St 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (638) . 44  East  23rd  St. 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394).... 12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kasdin  (182) . . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (428) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (684) . 98  Worth  St 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (603) . 630  Fifth  Ave. 

Waiter  Oertly  (461).... . 12  East  41st  St 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (188) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 


F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . . . 93  Worth  St 

Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lens  (396 )....« . . . . 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (487) . . . . . . 

40-10  82nd  St,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266 )....„« . . 

72  (iarth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . . 

Syrncuse  Main  St.,  E. 

L.  T.  Eagan  (887) . . 

206  Starrett-Syracusa  Bldg. 
George  J.  Goldstein  (622).. ..City  Bank  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (612). .121  E.  Genesee  St 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184). .327  Montgomery  St 
Jack  A.  We^r  (513). ...923  University  Bldg. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (465) . . 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466)„110H  West  6th  St 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (462) _ 418  S.  Tryon  St 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)..116  W.  Washington  St 
Winston-Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (463) . . . . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 
George  B.  Kempton  (61 4). ...43  Twin  Castles 


OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (808)  . . . 

408  Second  Nat  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (186) . 1099  S.  Main  St 

Clinton  R.  Miller  (632) . 880  S.  Main  St 

A.  R.  Riuman  (36) . 1099  S.  Main  St 

Louis  Wolcott  (683) . . 

408  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (488) — 700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  B.  Frease  (468).. ..1206-22  No.  N.  E. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410)_127  Second  St,  N.E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) . 127  Second  St,  N.E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (686)....-. . . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (88)  ....»..The  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Erwin  G.  Downing  (271) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  A  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) _ _ _ _ _ _ - 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (686) . . . . . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
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Richard  T.  Hosier  (469). .4th  and  Walnnt  Sts. 
Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (654). .4690  <3arew  Tower 
Clarl  A.  Marer  (49). .1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoff  (686) . . . 

111  Blast  Fourth  Street 

R.  Ck>rdon  Tarr  (687) . 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Lewis  A.  White  (6U)  .^.Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood.  Jr.  (686) . . . 

Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 
William  £.  Young  (687)  „..The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Clgveland 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . . . . 

8080  Eudid  Ave. 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (880) . Euclid  80th  Bldg. 

Paul  C.  Davis  (689) — «......616  Superior  Ave. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) _ 8080  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  (ioldman  (540).....-.71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (616) . 108,  The  Arcade 

Carlton  Schults  (86).._..The  B.  F.  Keith  Bide 

^7  M.  Shimmon  (471) . . 

805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 

Lamont  H.  Stofer  (448) . 6623  Euclid  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  <8S) . 10  E.  I.o-g  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (688) _40  W.  Gay  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 681  E.  Town  St. 

Dayton 

Sidney  Risenherger  (464) . 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602)  ..«..„....622  Grand  Ave. 

East  CloTeland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 2009  Stan  wood  Road 

Lakewood 

WiDiam  C.  Crasrford  (440). . . 

14417  Detroit  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (838). ...44  E.  Main  St. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 810  Madison  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  (689) . 628  Equity  Building 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (288). ...Ill  N.  Grand  Avs. 

Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (623 ).....„. . . . 

Tulsa 

Veda  M.  BosUck  (477)... .21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 
R.  B.  Collins  (478)_»~_ — w»204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 280  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 280  Beacon  Bldg. 

Paul  Edwards  (481) - 714  Petroleum  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482)....„ . „....811  Atco  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (866) . Beacon  Bldg. 

Ernest  C.  Leonard  (644) . 28  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Miller  (488) . 201  Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (87) _ 619  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Wflliam  W.  Barendrlck  (188) - 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (882) ..286  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . . 

808  American  Bank  Bldg. 
Harry  S.  C<rieman  (867)..-~...._»~~...-~~-~~. 

1801  Public  Sluice  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (888) -286  S.  W.  Broadway 

E.  P.  Fimpd  (688) - 2888  N.  E.  46tb  Ave. 

James  R.  Haight  ( II).. 402  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (889) - 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chaster  A.  Moores  (III) -411  8.W.  Sixth  Are. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189)—- 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Donald  L.  Woodward  (884)— 

286  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  C.  of  C.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDoweU  (656)  ....400-02  Central  Trust 
T,  Chester  Parsons  (667) . 1107  -  12th  Ave. 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Mstften  (107) . 102  E.  Broad  St. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . . 621  Welsh  St 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (616)  ....Security  Bank  Bldg. 
Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441). .2714  Liberty  St. 
E.  W.  MiUer  (617) . 809-12  Masonic  Bldg. 


Haxelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (886) . . . 

Haselton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiah  Banting,  Snd  (899)— 1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (466)— 1421  Chestnut  St. 
Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (689)  -  Washington  A  Ogents 
H.  Walter  Graves  (2M)..— ..8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (88) . — 

17tb  A  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetxinger,  Jr.  (618). - — 

708  Market  St.,  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (818)..— 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  HaU  (111) . 128  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112)— ....216  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62)......— Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) _ 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . — . 

Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 
James  C.  Leeper  (221)— ....1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livesly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (418) . -.21  S.  12th  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (48).. ..1606  Walnut  St. 
WiUiam  I.  Mirkil  (67) _ 128  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231)  ....Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (198) _ .1807  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (68) . 

18  W.  Chdten  Ave.,  Germantown 

WiUUm  Pugh  (116) - 6718  Market  St 

Albert  QueU  (690) - 1420  Walnnt  St 

Roland  R.  Randall  (840)— 1211  Chestnut  St 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) - 8  S.  40th  St 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (804)-. . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltser  (117)-—.- . — . 

N.  E.  Cot.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (196). -.100  S.  Broad  St 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228)— . .27  S.  40th  St 

Widter  R.  Taylor  (224)- . .27  S.  40th  St 

George  R.  Weikel  (226) . - 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (89) . 218  S.  Broad  St 

Rob^  M.  Wilson  (64) . - . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 


Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (806) . 841  Fourth  Ave 

M.  B.  CoUins  (646) - 812  Fourth  Avu. 

H.  M.  Curry  (646) . . 812  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228)-. . 811  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (886). .606  Washington  Blvd. 
James  E.  Headley  (640) - - - - — 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 
George  A.  Meyers  (229 >.-.....460  Fourth  Ave. 
Harry  E.  Pople  (806) - 802  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (282) . 6006  Centre  Avs 

E.  W.  Rudert  (288) . 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St 
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Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaushnessy  (286) . ~7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (647) . . 

666  Washington  Rd. 
Arthur  F.  Tezter  (S68).»»....„720  Wood  St. 
Benjamin  Thrope  (649)„.,218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (648) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  •  4th  Ave. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St 

Sidney  L.  Mellvain  (660) . . 

616  Washington  St. 

Jacob  L.  Rieser  (649) . 616  Washington  St 

Raymond  Sharp  (601) . 210  N.  6th  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (6411 . 533  Penn  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (661) . . . 

2*4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (66) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (691) . . 

Miners  Natl.  Bk.  BI^. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetael  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GreenTille 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . . 

1500  Woodside  Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 719  Walnut  St 

A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . 4122  Alabama  Ave. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (566) . „..106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 42  S.  Second  St 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424). .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

Dallas 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . SanU  Fe  Bldg. 

Col.,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U,  S.  Army. 
Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (668). ...Ill  1^.  Murphy  St 
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El  Paso 

W.  M.  Znendt  ( 187 ) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . . . . 

936  Majestic  Bldg. 
Ruth  C.  Yelton  (604) . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (604)..„ . 301  Felt  Bldg. 

F.  Grin  Woodbury  (58) . . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

Jack  R.  Jones  (597) . 

1403  N.  Court  House  Rd. 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 300  Dickson  Bldg 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake.  Jr.,  (556) . 20  N.  8th  St 

MerriU  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57). ...1013  E.  Main  St 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (267) . 1411  Commercial  St 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 810  Republic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342)  .....302  Benublic  Bldg 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650)  4629  California  Ave. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Ross  Lutz  (643) . 916  Fifth  Avenue 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442). .166  Lakewood  Blvd. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (869) . . 124  SUte  St 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811) . . 124  State  St 

Merrill  J.  Haley  (644) . - 

101  West  Washington  Avenue 

Milwaukee 

Rudolph  O.  LaBahn  (646). .767  N.  Water  St 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) _ 785  N.  Water  St 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 759  N.  Water  St 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (506)161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

%  Rental  Division  Wartime  Prices  and 
Tradeboard,  355  Burrard  St. 


Organization  Members 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Organization  Members  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 


1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged, 
with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they 
are  never  commingled  with  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  other  benefits,  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  property,  on 
the  purchase  of  supplies  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such 
items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly 
statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers 
and  all  employees  handling  or  account¬ 
ing  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts 
until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  In¬ 
dividual  Members,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


ALAIAMA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realtj  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 221  N.  2lBt  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  ^Uinssworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  MiUer . . . 606  S.  HUI  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co.. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bids;. 


COLORADO 


Denver 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc., 

Clarence  T.  Webb....~~....»-~606  Colo.  Bids. 

Lyons  A  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMonlin,  Jr.._. — 1080  16th  St. 
Momaon  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

Georre  R.  Morrison............„..1660  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory — ....... — 724  17th  St. 


Pueblo 

Sted  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Doer . - . . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . . 126  Main  St 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortarage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfield . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  A  Lnchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1606  H  St..  N.  W 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 
Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason.  Jr . 816  W.  Forsyth  St 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc., 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . _..609  Twiggs  St 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 602  Tampa  St 

West  Palm  Beach 
Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ava 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 621  Grant  Bldg 

Rankin-Whitten  Rcsdty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  DiU . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer.^..... . 16  N.  Dearborn  St 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty........820  N.  Michigan  Ava 

Donald  O’Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole _ 487  E.  111th  St 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1601  E.  67th  St 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . . 1601  E.  6Srd  St 

Wirts,  Haynie  A  Ehrat  Ina, 

Charles  William  Ehrat...8180  Sheridan  Rd 
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INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co.. 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 
Indianapolis 
Hall'Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  A  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Flemins  Bids. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswangcr . 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  A  Hamblcton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman..601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson. .312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation, 


BasU  Gavin . 8  Newbury  St. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 
Dyer  A  Co.. 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller.  Inc. 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 
Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

John  A.  Dodds. 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange.  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Grt^ene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert-Realtors. 

Silas  F.  Albert....206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins..l05  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co.. 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221H  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc. 

James  R.  Thorpe . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds.. 409  Dwight  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 


Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  A  Management  Organization, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick..3668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T,  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  & 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins 

Byron  Jenkins..6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  A  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 515  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N,  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Brown  &  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  Stallard . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  &  Son. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 125  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co. 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc. 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Hoboken 

The  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Org., 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi . 77  River  St. 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade.  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 911  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  A  Swett,  Inc., 

Hawley  Jaqulth . Depot  Plaza 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson  ....Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 605  Broad  St. 

David  Cronhelm, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  A  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . 68  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger  Company, 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 81  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 
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North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Hughes  A  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vonght, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7>1S  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 152  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  E.  Walker . 201  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Ch^ . 45  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  WaUtrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer..998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp.. 

Herman  A.  Acker.. ..318  E.  Kingsbridge  Ed. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  E.  Spear . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline.' 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . ..1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

The  Cleneay  and  Nourse  Co . Ill  East 

Fourth  St. 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Erwin  G.  Downing....4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Theodore  Mayer  A  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer _ 1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  A  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

Clereland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  A  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc., 

Cariton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards..^ . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich. 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 25  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Darnell,  Inc., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick.. . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 619  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefleld-Fries  A  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward..236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  A  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  15th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  A  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg..l7th  A  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  A  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson.... Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 
Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner....Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  A  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

Samuel  T.  Hall . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

•William  I.  Mirkil . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 5736  Green  St. 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  A  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor,  16th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  A  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F,  Richards . 6006  Centre  Avs 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  A  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel.  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 26  W.  Third  St 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  A  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath....Columbian  Mutual  Tower 
Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  A  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

San  Antonio 
Mortgage  Loan  A  Agency  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 935  Majestic  Bldg 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

F.  Grin  Woodbur>’....18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  A  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 

•On  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Marinec. 
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